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@ Attention — you regular men 
with “untamable” beards. Probak 
is the blade for you. Here’s a 
sturdy, smooth-shaving blade 
that’s especially made to shave 
tough bristles without pull or 
irritation. Its shaving edges are 
exceplionally keen — honed and 
stropped tor swift, easy strokes 


Try Probak 


on grizzled stubble. 


YG, 


on our guarantee and make 
peace with your beard. Know 
the comfort of shaving with a 
blade that’s really designed for 


you. Buy a package of Probaks 


today. Use a blade or two at our 
risk. If you aren’t thoroughly 
satisfied return the package with 
the unused blades and your dealer 


will refund the purchase price. 
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The Literary Digest 


NEW YORK, MAY 7, 1932 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 
_ Red Lights Ahead for the Roosevelt Band-Wagon? 


| greater care and 


| guage is used by certain political 
authorities in a real clash of opin- 


~ ealling what happened in these two 


OW ABOUT THAT ROOSEVELT BAND-WAGON? 
Does it just keep rollin’ along, like ‘Ol’ Man 
River,”’ or is it really being slowed up? 
Have the Democratic voters in Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 


- vania, in Al Smith’s phrase, actually ‘‘put the chock under the 


band-wagon for the time being,” or is Roosevelt, in the words of 


a friendly Pennsylvania editor, ‘‘a trifle farther in front than he 
was before—and still going strong’’? 


These are the questions editors and political experts are all 
trying to answer as they examine the returns from Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania. 


It is impossible to sum up their conclusions in a word, but 


the prevailing sentiment seems to be that these primaries have 


se 


given encouragement to the ‘‘stop-Roosevelt’’ movement, and 


‘have at the very least given the 


reason for 
intensified ac- 
Some pretty strong lan- 


Roosevelt managers 


tivity. 


ion. We shall come right to it as 
soon as we take a little space for re- 


week) 


great Eastern States, on April 26. announced). This 


Tho Smith entered the fray com- 
paratively late, he was generally 
expected to carry the Massachu- 
setts primaries against Roosevelt. 
It was a red-hot campaign. Mayor Curley of Boston and 


' Governor Roosevelt's son, James, led the Roosevelt forces. The 
“big Smith leaders were Governor Ely and Senator Walsh. 


The Rooseveltians had the first chance to cheer, when the 
first returns came in from the little town of Mashpee, which 


' reported a 14 to 8 victory for Roosevelt. But that was about 


their last cheer. Complete returns gave the leading Smith dele- 
gate 153,303 votes, to the leading Roosevelt delegate’s 56,480. 
This is practically three to one. But Republican observers take 
encouragement from the very small total Democratic vote, com- 
pared with the Smith 1928 vote of 792,758. 


A np while we are thinking of Massachusetts, it might be well 
to quote a word or two of typical comment from Bay State 
editors. Massachusetts Democrats, says the Boston Globe 
(Dem.), ‘‘have put themselves in the forefront of the stop- 
Roosevelt movement; it is the first reverse in the campaign for 
the nomination of the present Governor of New York.” © It 
shows, we read in the Boston Post (Dem)., that “Alfred E. 
Smith is still emphatically the ‘favorite son’ of the Massachu- 
setts Democracy.’’ And as for Roosevelt, ‘“a few more reverses 
will put his candidacy in danger.’ The severe rebuff to the 
Roosevelt campaign may have ‘‘a direct effect upon the nomina- 
tion,” says the editor of the Lawrence Tribune (Dem.). The 
moral effect of the Roosevelt reverse, in the Springfield Republi- 
can’s (Ind.) opinion, “is of more consequence than can be 


Analysis of the Poll 


A COMPLETE analysis of The Literary 
Digest’s Prohibition Poll (concluded last 
will be published in next week’s 
issue (instead of this week’s as previously 
searching 
document will be found, 

week, ‘‘a mine of information.’ 


measured merely in the delegates lost to former Governor Smith.” 
Mr. Smith’s probable aim, reflects the independent Lowell 
Courter-Citizen, ‘“‘is not so much to be nominated as to be in 
position to say who the nominee shall be.’’” This paper suggests: 


“Tt is by no means an impossibility that the choice will fall 
on Newton D. Baker, whose nomination Mr. Hoover would have 
the most reason to fear. If the Democratic party really wishes 
to cash in on the unusual chance afforded by the circumstances 
of the time, it will nominate the strongest man it can find.” 


And to add a word from a Massachusetts Republican daily, 
we find the Springfield Union extracting a bit of comfort for 
Republicans out of the event: 


“That even a fourth of the Democrats voting should have 
favored the Roosevelt slate is an indication of an acute division 
of party sentiment which may be 
carried into the campaign, whoever 
may be the Democratic nominee. 

“Tf it indicates that Roosevelt 
would not carry the State, it also 
indicates that Smith is not as popu- 
lar with the rank and file as four 
years ago, while, if neither is nomi- 
nated, Democratic enthusiasm is 
little likely to rise to 1928 heights.” 


But the big fact is that Alfred E. 
Smith will have thirty-six votes 
from Massachusetts in the Chicago 
convention. 


statistical 
as forecast last 


Ir is not so simple in Pennsylvania. 
In the first place, the vote was comparatively close and the 
returns were a long time coming in, so that it may require an 
official recount before we know just who every one of the seventy- 
six delegates will be. But what complicates it even worse is that 
in Pennsylvania the law does not bind the delegates to support 
the winner of the preference vote. According to an International 
News Service dispatch from Philadelphia, about three-fourths 
of the candidates made oral promises to support the winner. 
But there is nothing to keep them from changing their minds. 
So the International News writer has an idea that there is 
going to be ‘‘considerable jockeying in the Pennsylvania 
delegation between now and June 27 in Chicago.” Roosevelt 
leaders in Pennsylvania claim more than fifty delegates, but 
newspaper observers incline to put the seventy-six from 
Pennsylvania in the ‘doubtful’? column. 
Roosevelt a lead of 20,000 over Smith in the popular vote. 

So it is not at all strange to find the leaders on both sides pro- 
fessing satisfaction over the result in Pennsylvania. Nor is it 
strange to find Pennsylvania editors a little cautious in their 
In Lackawanna County, which gave Smith a 12- 


Early figures give 


statements. 
to-1 preference, the Democratic Scranton Times sees Smith be- 
coming a more important factor in the Chicago convention. 
The Philadelphia Record’s Washington correspondent, Elliott 
Thurston, seems to think that things are just about where they 
were, that “‘Smith is just as much out of the race as ever, tho 
he proved himself still popular,” and ‘that Roosevelt is just as 
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far ahead in the race as ever.” Editorially The Record says 


that: 


“The net result of the two primaries, in terms of actual dele- 
gates, will probably give Roosevelt a slight numerical ad- 
vantage. Something more significant than the Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts primaries must happen, if the ‘stop-Roosevelt’ 
movement succeeds. Roosevelt is a trifle farther in front than 


he was before—and still going strong.” 


As Roosevelt and Smith are both New Yorkers, and the big 
New York delegation will apparently go to Chicago unpledged, 
just a word or two from New York will not be amiss. The re- 
sult of the two primaries, as the New York Tzmes (Dem.) has it, 
is ‘‘check but not checkmate”’: 


“The significant thing in Massachusetts was not that Smith 
won but that Roosevelt was overwhelmingly defeated. 

“That can not fail to spread among his followers and prospec- 
tive supporters a spirit of hesitation and doubt. To them it will 
no longer look as if Governor Roosevelt were to ride prosperously 
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A Republican Jibe 
Whoa! 
—lIreland in the Columbus ‘‘Dispatch.”’ 


to a nomination, with only half-hearted opposition, and after- 
ward to an election.” 


’ 


Lan Roosevelt chariot struck a snag,” says the Republican 
New York Herald Tribune, in a leading editorial. The causes of 
Roosevelt’s declining fortunes, as seen by this Republican paper, 
lie ‘tin his complacent attitude toward Tammany and in the 
appalling weakness of his national utterances.”’ And in the same 
issue of The Herald Tribune are even stronger words from its 
special writer, Mr. Walter Lippmann: 


“These results dispose completely of the Roosevelt propa- 
ganda that he is the idol of the masses, opposed only by the 
international bankers, the power trust, and Mr. Raskob. To-day 
it is certain that in the industrial sections of the country Mr. 
Roosevelt is very far from being the idol of the masses. 

““Why is this? 

“Are the miners of Scranton and Wilkes-Barre the minions of 
Wall Street? 

“Or don’t they want a President whose heart is sympathetic 
with them? 

“The real reason is that the people of the East know about 
Mr. Roosevelt, and gradually have taken his measure. They 
have deteeted something hollow in him, something synthetic, 
something pretended and calculated. 


“Mr. Roosevelt does not ring true. This has been the judg- 
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ment of the great majority of Democratic insiders. It has now 
been confirmed by the urban masses of the East. ae 

“Tt has now been made plain that Mr. Roosevelt’s position is 
about as follows: he has popular strength in the South, in the 
Northwest, and probably on the Pacifie coast. He has strength 
among the professional politicians in these sections plus some 
scattered professional following elsewhere among politicians 
who were looking for the band-wagon. 

‘“‘But in the industrial Middle West and in the industrial East 
he has neither popular strength nor professional, and he has the 
great weakness of having antagonized Al Smith’s most devoted 
followers. Unless the Chicago convention thinks that he can 
carry every State west of the Mississippi and south of the Poto- 
mac, and win with those electoral votes alone, they will not take 
the risk of nominating him.”’ 


Cavin the situation in the same newspaper, Mark Sullivan, 
Washington correspondent, says that most of the major leaders 
of the Democratic party oppose Roosevelt. 
leaders, by far the great majority are for Roosevelt.” But they 


‘are for victory first.” So Mr. Sullivan thinks. Let them get 


the idea tlat the nomination of Roosevelt ‘“‘might not hold out ' 


the certainty of party victory, and they will leave Roosevelt.” 
However, adds Mr. Sullivan: 


“To this picture there is one qualification, so far as opposition 
to Roosevelt’s nomination comes from leaders in New York and 
the East, so far as it is exprest by Smith, it tends to stiffen 
Roosevelt’s support in the South and West.”’ 


“A Setback,’ so Frank R. Kent entitles his column in the 
Baltimore Sun, in which he says: 

“Beyond doubt the primary results in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania are a setback for the Roosevelt candidacy. There 


is general agreement that the chances of his running away with 
the nomination before the convention have diminished.”’ 


Had Mr. Roosevelt swept Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, 


‘‘his nomination would have been conceded by all practical pol- | 


iticians,’’ observes David Lawrence, who comes to the conclusion 


in a Consolidated Press dispatch that the actual results ‘“‘signify _ 


that Mr. Roosevelt has not yet won the nomination, that the 
regulars in the party are divided as between Roosevelt and other 


candidates, and that it will be considerable of a job for the New 


York Governor to get two-thirds if from now on Smith makes 
an active fight.” 


But even the Smith sweep in Massachusetts and the big Smith | 


vote in Pennsylvania furnish ‘‘no basis for prediction that the 
nomination of Goy. Franklin D. Roosevelt can be prevented,” 
the Washington correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle insists— 


_ “It is regarded as axiomatic that the strength of Mr. Roosevelt 
lies in the'weakness of the opposition. Granting that the ‘stop- | 


Roosevelt movement is now demonstrated still to possess con- 
siderable life, it is not apparent where the opposition ean turn to 
find a candidate who stands a real chance of getting the 
nomination.’’ 


Pinata, a correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune at 
the Governors’ conference at Richmond reports that the con- 


sensus of opinion of the Governors, ‘‘both Democratic and Re- 


publican, was that Governor Roosevelt would be the nominee.” 
A summing up of the delegate race after last week’s primaries, 


and conventions in other States, in all of which Hoover was 


accepted by the Republicans, appears in the columns of the 
New York Daily News as follows: 


DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 
Roosevelti.,... -SF a. eee 251 ELOoVer? .5.\.00hs Seen, See 447 
Phe mF AG ales sloee ie | Gibyerslae # (153 of these claimed by ex- 
Smith...................., 36 _ Senator Joseph I. France). 

M urray . {yo ee ee 23 Norris Cs Wi Upetabet svalevere « Mag buste ae 12 
Uninstructed; ou. sles 144 Uninstructed) sci, «sccm eiene 212 
In idoubts, a... aneuimenceeereniee 76 

Un eee 624 Total icissteg aot iitetoan eens Cua 
Necessary to a choice....... 770 Necessary to a choice....... 578 


But ‘‘of the lesser © 
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The President’s Plea for the Taxpayer 


ORKING FAST, PRESIDENT HOOVER pre- 
pares a special speech in record time. 

Then off to Richmond he dashes, by automobile 
and train, and there delivers before the Governors’ conference 
one of his most important addresses of recent months—on taxa- 
tion. 

Seven hours later he is back in Washington again, as the waves 
of opinion he stirred sweep across the country. Both eriticism 
and praise mark the first comment. 

By some observers the speech is regarded as the basis of the 
economy appeal to be strest by the President during the coming 
campaign. He pleaded for maintenance of “the financial integ- 
rity of the government, State, Federal, county, and municipal,” 
by reducing the cost of government, drawing on new sources of 
taxation, and eliminating inequities and duplications in the 
- various tax systems. 

Pointing out that ‘“‘the foundations of recovery of business, 
of employment and of agriculture depend upon the success of our 
efforts and the efforts of our legislators,’ the President proceeded 
to analyze the causes of the great increase in taxation in recent 
years. ‘‘To-day,’’ he said, ‘‘we are clearly absorbing too great 
a portion of the national income for the conduct of our various 
branches of government,” for “the aggregate expenditures of Na- 
tional, State and local governments probably represent more 
than 20 per cent. of the national income.” 

Driving this point home, Mr. Hoover said that ‘before the 
war theoretically every man worked twenty-five days a year 
for the National, State, and local governments combined.” 
Now he works sixty-one days. 

Turning to the question of reducing this burden, he pointed out 
that some expenditures can be curtailed and others perma- 
‘nently canceled; waste and duplication can be eliminated. Then: 


““We can not restore economic stability in the nation by con- 
tinuing to siphon so large a part of private effort into the coffers 
of the Government. Its abstraction from the people stifles the 
productivity, the consumption, and the recovery of employment. 

‘‘Nor can we hide our heads in the sand by borrowing to cover 
current government expenses, for thus we drain the capital of the 
‘country into public securities and draft it away from industry 
and commerce. 

“Thus a dominant national necessity is to reduce the expendi- 
tures of all our governments. 

“‘This is not only the need; it is the universal demand.” 


The purpose of his address, Mr. Hoover continued, was “‘to 


Hoover’s Tax Warning in a Table 


Here is President Hoover’s table showing the tremendous 
increase in taxes of recent years. He takes ‘‘1913 as the last 
year to reflect prewar conditions, 1924 as far enough removed 
from the actual war years to fairly indicate the trend, and 1930 
as the last year for which figures are available.” 


“Expenditures, including debt retirement from surplus, were ap- 
proximately as follows:— 
19138 


$700,000 ,000 
400,000,000 
1,800,000,000 


1930 
$4,200,000,000 
2,300,000,000 
7,500,000,000 


1924 
$4, 100,000,000 
1,400,000,000 
5,400,000,000 


Totals....  $2,900,000,000 $10,900,000,000 $14,000,000,000 


“Our outstanding debt was approximately :— 


1930 
$16,200,000,000 
1,800,000 ,000 
12,600,000 ,000 


1924 
$21,300,000,000 
1,100,000 ,000 
8,000,000 ,000 


19138 
$1,000,000,000 
300,000,000 
3,500,000,000 


Totals.... $4,800,000,000 $30,400,000,000 $30,600,000,000 


express a desire for greater cooperation and coordination of our 
mutual problems. Just as you are meeting here to-day to de- 
velop helpful action out of common experience, I take the liberty 
of suggesting to you that similar conferences and examination of 
problems by the executives of your local government in each 
State would be productive of useful results.” 
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Against the Trend 


—Rose in the Boston 


letra clans 


‘“The President had hardly left the auditorium,” writes Ernest 
K. Lindley of the New York Herald Tribune, ‘“‘before he became 
the target of criticism, direct and indirect, from several of the 
leading Democratic Governors, including Wilbur L. Cross of 
Connecticut and Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland ’’— 


‘‘Governor Cross, in a speech upon the same subject as the 
President’s, pointedly spoke of the legalization of beer or liquor 
as one way to tap a source of revenue which is now ‘all going to 
the underworld.’ He criticized also the tariff policy of the Hoover 
Administration, and called the Hoover reconstruction program 
‘a sort of oxygen treatment to heip the patient through a crisis.’ 
He said that it was ‘very necessary,’ but that ‘it does not touch 
the fundamentals.’ 

“‘Governor Ritchie vigorously objected to implied inclusion of 
Maryland in the President’s general observations. He said that 
Maryland had ‘looked ahead,’ and already had done what the 
President now was adyising.”’ 


Onn of the first papers to praise the President’s speech is the 
Philadelphia Jnquirer, which says that “‘in his plea for economy 
the President was specific and constructive. He put his finger on 
the sensitive spot.” 

In the same vein, the Boston News Bureau asserts that “Mr. 


‘national need’ erystal clear, and has 


Hoover has made the 
sounded a toesin call to all concerned.” 
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The Great Senate Bear Hunt 


(A digest in dialog form of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee's investigation of the Stock Exchange) 


Dunn—A cigar-store news-stand proprietor. 
Cuay—A customer-friend who has dropt in for a chat. 


(Dunn and Clay are imaginary persons. Their talk is based 
upon actual newspaper dispatches and editorial comment on 
the Senate’s investigation.) 


Cuay (picking up a paper from a pile on the counter, and glane- 
ing at the front page)—What do 
you think of this Senate investi- 
gation of the stock market? Are 
anywhere 


going to get 
with it? 

Dunn—Well, 
find anything crooked or not, 
it’s going to be an education for 
the public—on how the market 
works. 


they 


whether they 


Ciay—They didn’t get very 
far with President Whitney of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
did they? 

Dunn—No. Couldn’t budge 
him an inch or make him admit 
a thing was wrong. 


Criay—Senator Norbeck told 
him he was hopeless. 

Dunn—Maybe he was, from 
Norbeck’s view-point. But 
Whitney that short 
selling is all right, a needed sate- 
guard, and he gave a warning 
that the Exchange would have 
to close if it were prohibited. 
Some of those Senators seem 
pretty anxious to catch bear 
raiders, but I don’t know what 
luck they’ll have. Did you see 
what the New York Herald 
Tribune said about it? 

Ciay—No. 

Dunn (picking up a paper)— 
Well, listen to this ‘*“When everything goes wrong 
through nobody’s fault in particular, the instinctive demand in 

Hence the popularity of 
The angry shouts emerg- 
ing from the lips of Senator Norbeck because he can find nothing 
wrong in the testimony of Mr. Richard Whitney are a sincere 
expression of this precise demand.” 

Ciay—Yes, but Senator Norbeck and Senator Brookhart 
seem pretty confident that they are going to pin something on 
the Exchange, or at least show up some of these fellows who 
have been raiding the market. <A bear isn’t of much help in 
these hard times. 

Dunn—Maybe not. 


believes 


Harris & Ewing 


Matthew C. Brush 


The First Two “‘Bears”’ 
Found in the Senate Banking Committee’s Wall Street Hunt. 


(reads) : 


every bosom is for some one to blame. 
scapegoats and the personal devil. 


But the very first bear they had on the 
stand didn’t seem like a bad sort. He handed the Senators a lot 
of laughs, and he was as frank as could be, the papers said. 

Criay—You mean Brush. 

Dunn—Yes. Matthew C. Brush, president of the American 
International Corporation. 

Criay—I didn’t have time to read all of his testimony. But 
he admitted something that Whitney wouldn’t—that short sales, 


added to natural liquidation, will put prices down. 


Dunn—He said short selling was a contributing, but not a 
controlling factor. And I guess he knows what he’s talking 
about. He’s a director in fifty or sixty corporations, and one of 
the largest operators in Wall Street, according to the papers. 
In 1929 he said his long account was $15,000,000. After the 
crash, he turned to the bear side, and at one time had as high 
as 125,000 shares. But he never made quick deals. If he bought 
or sold, he took a position and he held it, sometimes for months. 

Cray (chuckling)—He didn’t hand out any good tips, did he? 

Dunn—Yes; but with reverse English. He says it’s pathetic 
the way youand Iand athousand ~ 
other little fellows buy stocks. 

Cuay—Pathetic? Why? 

Dunn (picking up a paper)— 
Here’s what he says about us 
traders who don’t know any- 
thing about the intrinsic value 
of a stock (reads): ‘‘They get a 
circular from Heinie Kaboodle, — 
just over from Greece two 
months, telling them that X Y Z 
is a great buy, and they all jump 
in. That’s not an exaggeration. 
It’s pathetic the basis on which 
the average traders buy stock.’’ 

Criay—I might have used that 
tip—three years ago. 

Dunn—Here’s the best ex- 
ample of how they take us for 
a ride, according to Brush 
(reads): ‘‘Suppose I go in at 
the close of the market. Steel 
is at 29. I bid it up to 30. The 
market closes a point up. That 
night some fellow out in Keokuk 
says to his mother over a stein 
of beer—if they have beer out 
there—‘ Look, Steel closed up a 
point. Let’s get in on it,’ says 
this fellow. In the morning he 
goes in and I sell him the very 
stock used to put up the price 
the day before. Down goes the 
price. Of course, I don’t trade 
that way. It’s too fast for me.” 

Cray—He’s right—except that I don’t drink beer. 

Dunn—Brookhart asked Brush if they were running a racket 
like Al Capone, and Brush said, “Al Capone is a piker compared 
with them.” Then Senator Bulkley asked him if he felt justi- 
fied as a patriot in selling short at the present time, and Brush 
said, ‘‘patriotism has nothing to do with it.” 

Ciay—He thinks short selling is quite proper? 

Dunn—So I gather. He also says that the short seller often 
loses because he can’t buck the trend. If they prohibited short 
selling he thinks there would be terrific swings in the market— 
twenty points up or down in a single day. 

Ciay—Well, we may be suckers, you and I, but the big fellows 
weren’t so smart either. Look at Perey A. Rockefeller. 

Dunn—Yes, that was a sad tale he told the committee. He 
did pretty well, tho, when he turned to the bear side a couple of 
years ago; admitted he had cleaned up $550,000. 

Ciay—But that was nothing to what he lost in the crash. 

Dunn—What did he say it was—‘a great many, many mil- 
lions.” And he thinks his only chance for a comeback is for the 
whole country to recover. ; 


Acme 


Percy A. Rockefeller 
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Cray—lf John D’s nephew gets caught, I don’t see that you 
and I are so dumb. 

Dunn—Tell my wife that, won’t you? I try to, but she won’t 
listen. Another thing—look at that big $32,000,000 bull pool 
in Anaconda copper in 1929 that Bernard E. Smith and Thomas 
' Bragg told about. 

Cray—The one John J. Raskob lost in? 

Dunn—Yes—Raskob and W. F. Kenny, Al Smith’s friend, 

and Fred J. Fisher of Detroit, and W. C. Durant. Bragg said he 
~ lost $400,000 of the $500,000 he putin. Rockefeller had a small 
hand in that pool, too. Of course, that wasn’t a bear operation. 
Cray—Representative La Guardia certainly thinks Wall 
| Street’s a racket, judging by the charges he made. 
~ Dunn—It will take a lot of explaining to account for all that 
money paid to financial writers. La Guardia seems dead sure 
_ they were paid to help rig the market. 
Cray—Yes, he charges that brokers rig the market, and 
a hire a high-powered publicity man to push their schemes. I 
wonder if that trunkful of 
| data La Guardia introduced 
| will reveal much. 


| Dunn—Perhaps. If he’s 
| right the committee should be 
i able to dig out the evidence. 
I see they’re planning the 
broadest kind of investigation, 
| and may take all summer to 
| do it. 

| Cxay—How do the editors 
| feel about this bear hunt? 
Dunn—They’re pretty badly 
| split over it. Some criticize 
(Mr. Whitney for trying to 
) make the Stock Exchange 
' appear like a Sunday-school, 
' while others praise him for 
' what they call his cool and 
| patient defense of the Ex- 
change. The Washington Post 
| here has a strong statement. 
It says (reads) ; “Public opinion 
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He Seems to Have Taken Everything Except the Bees 
—Ray in the Kansas City ‘“‘Star.”’ 


Still on the Trail of Prosperity 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia ‘Evening Public Ledger.”’ 
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CONGRESS 


Another Leap-Year Marriage 


(Tao 


—Smith in the San Francisco ‘‘Examiner.”’ 


will not tolerate the system 
which has been used to ruin 
investors. It is not a question 
of protecting ‘lambs’ who are 
fleeced while trying to specu- 
late. It is a question of pro- 
tecting industry and business 
against blacklegs who do not 
hesitate to strike down the 
national welfare for their own 
profit.”’ 

Cray—That sounds reason- 
able. 

Dunn—And here’s another 
angle, from the New York 
Evening Post (reads): ‘‘If half 
the short sellers called before 
the committee can make as 
truthful and well-poised wit- 
nesses as President Richard 
Whitney, the Stock Exchange 
need have no fear of the in- 
vestigation’s outecome.’”’ And here’s what seems to be a. very 
fair summary of the situation. It’s from the Brooklyn Eagle 
(reads): ‘‘With everything else under the sun being subjected 
to regulation, there is no reason why an intelligent effort 
should not be made to bring under more effective control an 
institution whose practises in many cases are extremely harmful 
to the public at large. At the same time it should be recognized 
that under our present system a market is essential, and that 
drastic attempts to change human nature by putting the Stock 
Exchange into a legal strait-jacket may do more harm than 
good.” 

Cuay—Fair enough. 

Dunn—But maybe this whole investigation is exaggerated 
beyond its proper importance. You saw what Gen. Charles 
G. Dawes said about the Stock Exchange, didn’t vou? He said 
it was ‘nothing but a peanut-stand, magnified out of its proper 
relation in comparison with its importance.” 

Cray—Dawes would say that. 

Dunn—And he threw in a few “hells” to emphasize it. 
Here’s what else he said (reads): ‘‘It is not what the crowd in 
Wall Street thinks that controls. It is what the mass of the 
people think and feel about it; and, take it from me, the mass is 
feeling better.” 

Cray—That’s cheerful. 
Amalgamated Whozis is a mighty good buy right now. 
What do you say if we—— 


By the way, I heard to-day that 
And it 


closed up a point to-day. 
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One-Fourthofa State Sold for Taxes 


HE THUNDERING OF THE AUCTIONEER’S ham- 
mer sounds a knell throughout the State of Mississippi. 
High taxes and cheap cotton are taking a heavy toll. 

Thousands are losing their homes. Historie plantations, as 
well as modest dwellings, are being sacrificed under economic 
pressure. 

The statistics of the situation are amazing. As the El Paso 
Times exclaims: ‘‘Think of nearly 40,000 farm families in a single 
State being turned out homeless because of unpaid taxes!” 

It may not be quite as bad as that, for ““owners may retain 
possession of lands sold and have two years in which to redeem 
them,”’ as the Jackson 
spondent of the United Press tells 
us. But then he points out that 
on a single day last month— 


corre- 


‘‘One-fourth of the entire area of 
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No Rich Men Left? . 


HERE ARE NO RICH MEN in America to-day.” 
By saying that, Charles M. Schwab starts the edi- 
tors talking, their reactions ranging from solemn 


acceptance to rude snorts and guffaws. 


Jeeringly, the Philadelphia Record says it is making up ee: | 


new list of worthy recipients, ’’ on which it will place Mr. Schwab, 


Mr. Mellon, and Mr. Morgan. 

“These, too, it appears, have joined the deserving poor,” 
remarks The Record. ‘‘Won’t somebody please chip in to finance 
a cup of coffee and a sandwich for these needy gentlemen?” 

But other papers take the statement seriously. Mr. Schwab, 
chairman of the board of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, is recog- 


Buffalo Courter-Express calls him 
the ‘‘sunshine dispenser extraordi- 


the State went under the auc- = 
tioneers’ hammers. 

“That land included 20 per cent. 
of all farms and 12 to 15 per cent. 
of all town property. The sales 
conducted by seventy-four sheriffs 
affected 39,699 farms. 

‘Of the land sold Monday, about 
400,000 acres went to the State. 
The remainder went to insurance 
companies, loan agencies, and mort- 
gage holders to protect loans. 

“The State already has more 
than 1,000,000 acres on its hands, 
so acquired. In another eighteen 
months, with the rate of acquisi- 
tion increasing, it will have more 
than 3,000,000 acres of farmers’ 
lands.” 


cee : 
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W aar is the cause of this?” asks the Jackson Clarion-Ledger, 
and then answers: 

‘‘One of the causes is the ever-increasing cost of government, 
city, county, State, and national. 

“Extravagance and wanton waste have so crept into office 
that it requires a large part of the receipts of a farm to meet the 
ipheaoilll w aer 

“Tf the taxpayers will organize one-half as strongly as those 
who are eating at the public trough, then economy ean be forced 
into the heads of office holders.” 


Here we have ‘‘a situation essentially destructive of the 
American politico-economie system,’ declares the Galveston 
Daily News. ‘‘It is an absolute denial of the democratic theory 
that the government exists for the benefit of the people and 
not the people for the benefit of the government.’’ And this 
paper concludes: 


? 


‘Mississippi presents an exaggerated case, of course, but it 
should help the whole country to realize that a disproportionate 
share of the public wealth can not be commandeered for pur- 
poses of government without encountering disaster.’ 


A SWING toward Communism is seen in this State control of 
land. ‘By process of law supposed to guarantee the American 
system,’’ asserts the Macon Telegraph, ‘‘we are practising 
Communism.” 


The broader phases of the situation are discust by the New 
Orleans Item: 


“The legislation of our national Government and the efforts of 
all public and private agencies in America must be directed to 
better the condition of the farmers. 

‘The cities depend on the country. There is going to be no 
such thing as real prosperity in America with its farmers im- 
poverished and bankrupt. We have got to restore buying power 
to the country districts. 

“We can not maintain buying power in the cities unless there 
is buying power in the country.” 
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In America! 
—Baer in ‘‘Labor’’ (Washington, D. C.). 


from the land of optimism.” 


SS eae Be editors. 
SE yt 


SS 


said Mr. 
quotes his speech before the Penn- 
sylvania Society in New York 
City— 


“T had always thought that the 
question of money in my life would 
never come up. 

“But let me say that there are 
no rich men in America to-day. We don’t know where we stand. 
The highest type of riches as personified in this country to-day 
has practically vanished, and they are afraid to look at their 
ledgers to see if they are worth anything or not. ... 

““We don’t know whether the values we have are going to be 
real values next month or not.” 


Bor despite this uncertainty, Mr. Schwab said he had “‘never 
lost the feeling that things will ultimately be all right’’— 

““We had five or six years of great prosperity. We didn’t stop 
to think that they were quickly gliding by. We mustn’t com- 
plain if we have five or six years of very great depression. 

“We mustn’t complain if we go broke and all that sort of 
thing happens. 

“There is one great thing for a real man to do—that is to 
sweat, to go to work, to do the best he can in the circumstances, 
to build for his industry, to build for his home, to build for his 
country for the future. The old law of supply and demand has 
not changed. We can’t create things that the people don’t 
want.” 


Instead of ‘‘no rich men,” says the Buffalo paper already 
quoted, “‘not so rich would have been a more accurate phrase.” 
But the Detroit Free Press thinks that Mr. Sehwab ‘‘came close 
to speaking the literal truth,” for ‘‘the process of readjustment 
and reorganization which is going on throughout the United 
States is doing strange things to wealth.’ 

“One big trouble,” asserts the Raleigh News and Observer, 
“is that some men of large wealth, brooding on the big drop in 
their securities, are so pessimistic that they are doing more to 
create gloom that the armies of the unemployed.” And it is 
the rich, ““who are unwilling to trust in their country and put 
their money at work, who are delaying what must be a slow 
return to prosperity.” 

One thing obvious to many editors is that the rich ean not 
stay rich unless all classes have economic security. We are, as 
the Washington Post remarks, ‘“‘all in the same boat.” . 


But this year, Mr. Schwab ad-— 
mits, he is ‘‘a little more solemn” — 
than ever before, and that change 
in him seems to impress many — 


nized as an optimist. In fact, the | 


nary and minister plenipotentiary © 


‘‘T have been a very rich man,” — 
Schwab, as the press — 
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WELUMA IVE BEEN THINKIN’ WEVE 
THROUGH THE, WINTER. PRETTY WELL 
AND IF WE HAVE GOOD LUCK WITA OUR, 
a PLANTING THIS SUMMER, WELL DRIVE 
i“ OVER TO THE ST.LOUIS TRADIN’ POST NEXT 
\\ FALL AND GET A COUPLE OF SACKS OF 
CORN MEAL GROUND AND NEXT WINTER, 
WE'LL HAVE SOME FILAPVACKS TO GO WITH 
OUR SALT PORK AND BOILED PorATOES. 
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Copyrigit, 1932, by the New York Tribune, Inc. Courtesy of the New York Herald Tribune 


That Sturdy Old American Spirit 


Ir’s bonus bloe against bonus block.—Dallas News. 


Anp those that live by the sword shall perish by the pensions. 


_ —Shreveport Journal. 


Tux wailing wall in Jerusalem isn’t the only one. Look at the 


tariff walls—Publishers Syndicate. 


Tue new ruler of Manchuria is not exactly a ezar, but just a 


, kind of ezardine.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


As to most of the 1,260 stocks listed on the Wall Street mart, 
the list is distressingly evident.— Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


Economists have been telling us that prosperity was just 


/ around the corner, but when we got there it was only taxes.— 
| Judge. 


Ir there is no such thing as premonition of suffering to come, 
what made the early radio sets how! that way?—Bridgeport 


| Times-Star. 


Sap story of war. Government to doughboys, 1917: ‘‘Go 
across.’ Doughboys to Government, 1932: ‘‘Come across.’”’— 
Vincennes (Ind.) Sun. 


Gzn. SMepiey D. Burier says he always asks the Lord to 
help him say the right thing; but it must be discouraging.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Two prisoners held for robbery in Los Angeles say they are 
~ex-ball players. Must be some mistake in this. They are 


_ probably umpires.—Portland Oregonian. 


* Tue reason this country does not belong to the Indians now is 
because pioneers didn’t sit and wait for the Government to 
solve their problems.—Los Angeles Times. 


An Apache Indian girl, we hear, is employed in a Phcenix 
beauty parlor. No doubt she carries on the ancestral tradition 
and specializes in scalp treatments.—Arizona Producer. 


Tur devil himself is responsible for the prevalence of crime, 
according to a Toronto magistrate. Then the devil must be 
How about pinching him for failure to pay his income 
tax?— Detroit News. 


An Alabama Congressman advocates a law to reestablish 
commodity prices at the predepression level. Why not simply 
enact a law to reestablish all our bank accounts at that point? 
—San Diego Union. 


Makers of platforms, a news note informs us, will soon begin 
to get busy. As usual, we suppose, they'll look over the old 
chestnut stock before they decide finally on the material for the 
planks.— Boston Herald. 


A reLLow up in Mansfield, Ohio, stole a circus automobile 
that stands on its radiator, rears back on its hind wheels, whirls 
about and turns over sidewise. The thief probably got away 
with it by driving in the Sunday afternoon traffic where he wasn’t 
specially noticeable-—Nashoille Banner. ; 
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FF THE GOVERNMENT DOESNT DO? 
} SOMETHING PRETTY QUICK WELL AUL ; 
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—Darling in the New York ‘‘Herald Tribune.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Tue times are out of joint, not joints.—Louwisville Times. 


CHEER up and smile. 
—Duluth News-Tribune. 


It’s gravity that keeps things down. 


A VirGINnIA man has succeeded in crossing a cabbage with an 
onion. What will he name the cigar?—Life. 


REPUBLICS aren’t so very ungrateful if those who deserve 
gratitude have votes enough.—San José News. 


Herp Hoover offers to work for one dollar a year, but maybe 
he won’t have to put in a full year.— Weston Leader. 


“THERE are musical notes which are inaudible to the human 
ear,’ says a scientist. We want more of this kind.—Punch 
(London). 


Tue perfect flower of optimism is to rejoice in the fact that 
you could now get more for a dollar if you had one.—Detrott 
Free Press. 


AN evening paper asks, ‘‘What is the Dangerous Age?” 
Everything seems to point to the fact that it is from O onwards. 
—Punch. 


Meanwuite the uproar continueth that (a) Prohibition 
doesn’t exist, and (b) it must be abolished before it ruins the 
country.—Dallas News. 


PEOPLE are making no bones about going after business now, 
says a business leader. The ‘‘about’’ seems to be superfluous. 
—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 


Tur Democrats have more registered votes than ever before, 
but this does not mean victory. All it guarantees them is a 
bigger quarrel.—San Diego Union. 


ANY woman with a true aim makes her mark in this country, 
observes a woman columnist. Yes, but so often it is necessary 
to bury the target.—Atlanta Constitution. 


Aut members of the German Reichstag stood and sang the 
American national anthem during a George Washington me- 
morial service. No, no, boys, not another penny.—Portland 
Oregonian. 


Migut save many of those Mexicans a lot of trouble and quite 
a few of them their lives if they’d only arrange to have THE 
Lirgrary Diaust attend to their balloting for them.—New 
Orleans States. 


New York Crry is ina bad way financially, but should be able 
to find a road out. Maybe salaries could be stopt for a while. 
The office holders really don’t need to draw salaries, too.— Port- 
land Oregonian. 


INASMUCH as one commission more or less means practically 
nothing to Mr. Hoover, we wish he’d appoint one to round up 
Jimmy Gerard’s fifty-nine rulers of the United States, as named 
two and a half years ago, and ask them what the Sam Hill.— 
Thomaston Times. 
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Hitler’s Star Still in the Ascendent 


HETHER DESTINED TO REACH THE ZENITH 

of the troubled political skies above the German 

Republic, it is generally admitted that the big gain 
made by the Nazis in the German Diet elections proves that the 
star of Adolf Hitler, son of an obscure Austrian functionary, is 
still in the ascendent of its rise toward Fascism in Germany. 

To pessimistic French- editors the omen is most perturbing, 
and one noted French’ political writer, Pertinax, says in the 
Echo de Paris that while it is useless to speculate on the conse- 
quences of the election, ‘‘the fact remains that the Germany 


A German Warning to Republicans 
The Republic: 


“You mustn’t go to bed yet, German Michel. 
The battle for life is still on.” 


—‘‘Acht-Uhr-Abendblatt’’ (Berlin). 


that was born at Weimar (the Republic) is disappearing a little 
more each day.” 

But some American correspondents in Berlin maintain that 
Prussia is still safe for democracy. This they contend despite 
the tremendous poll registered by the National-Socialist party 
on April 24 in their drive to control the Prussian Diet. 

Altho Hitler’s party rolled up more than 8,000,000 votes, 
John Elliott points out in a Berlin dispatch to the New York 
Herald Tribune, and returned 162 deputies to the Diet as against 
the mere half-dozen they had in the former Chamber, the Fascists 
made their huge gains chiefly at the expense of the other 
Nationalist groups. 

Consequently, he notes, the Harzburg bloe will have only 
203 out of 422 seats—nine short of a majority. Provisional final 
returns of the Prussian Diet elections show: 


Gain 
Party Vote Seats or Loss 
WNatsoral Socialist. > 5...0 2.2.6 ck. 8,008,219 162 +156 
SOCTHUSE: «nse Ise tic ee oe 4,674,943 93 — 44 
Watholie Centers 72S Se eae. 3,374,413 67 — 4 
WOMIMUNISH a acshtncee awe eee 2,819,602 BV + 1 
AV MOUALStS .. cee ee eee 1,524,931 31 — 51 
ReTESUC hi 0 8s4, weg ne ee ae 332,441 2 — 19 
ATO LOP Sires, & oie ss Aa ae 330,807 7 — 33 
Christian Socialist............. 255,068 Z + 2 
FGA ATTTN Cass o. «se Nessie RC ee 191,082 _ — 16 
Psa ins... Dae ree OS 153,562 _ — 20 
PIANOM Cts sk oe ees 63,803 i — 4 
SEGTLGMINE giddiyct a. > och coe oe 341,028 - —— 
A Yoni) Vn. oe oe ae 22,069,849 422 
Thus, we are told, the Hitlerites and Dr. Alfred Hugenberg’s 


Nationalists, together with the other groups of the Harzburg 
bloe, have mustered 203 deputies in the next Prussian Diet to 
162 deputies of the Weimar coalition—Socialist, Center, and 
State parties 

The Fascists made enormous gains in the elections to the 
Diets of four German States—Prussia, which comprises two- 
thirds of the Reich, Bavaria, Wurttemberg, and Hamburg. 

In no State did the Nazis achieve a majority of the votes 
cast except in Anhalt, smallest of the German States, where | 
they have shown a continuous accession of strength at every 
election since 1928. In Anhalt the Nazis returned 90,000 votes | 
to the Socialists’ 77,000, the next highest record. 

Cables to Tae Lirerary Draest from the German and French | 
press reveal the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung as saying: 


““The Prussian elections unequivocally reveal three things: 

“1. The defeat of the present Government. 

“2 The failure of the Nationalist opposition to secure an 
absolute majority. 

“3. The significance of the German party system whereby 
only five parties have to be reckoned with—two Right Wing, | 
two Left Wing, while the Catholics and middle hold the decisive, 
good position. 

“The elections, however, have not decided which party or parties 
will govern Prussia. It would simplify the situation if the new |) 
Diet would reintroduce the old rule annulled by the former Diet 
under which the Prime Minister is elected by a plurality. 

‘In that case the election of a Right Wing Cabinet could not 
be prevented. The decision of this issue rests with the Com- 
munists, and comments in the Communist press indicate they 
are inclined to choose what they regard as the lesser evil and up- 
hold the new rule, thus permitting the Braun Cabinet to stay in | 
office.” 


Orman eables to Tur Literary Dicesr indicate the sharp 
variance of opinion among German editors in studying the Prus- 
sian situation. Thus, the Voelkischer Beobachter, a personal organ 
of Hitler, declares: 


“The Socialists will now stretch out their arms to the Catholies, 
and promise everything in order to prevent being ousted. Hence, 
the Catholics are now standing politically misled. 

“They can not prevent the formation of a Cabinet including 
Hitlerites and other Right Wing parties. However, they should 
realize that the negative opposition to the Socialist Catholie 
bloe is so strong it may be able to thwart any measure intro- 
duced by that bloc. This hint may suffice for the present.”’ 


On the other hand the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung asserts: 


“Tt is not true that there is no majority in the new Diet. A 
coalition extending from the Catholics to the Nazis would have 
a greater majority than any government the Reich or Prussia 
has had since the revolution. 

“A coalition including Catholics and Hitlerites alone would be 
a larger majority. The present Cabinet of Catholics also may 
choose to tolerate a Right Wing Cabinet, just as the Socialists 
are tolerating Bruening’s Reich government.” 


The results really give the Republic more stability than before, 
in the judgment of the Berliner Tageblatt, which reasons opti- 
mistically: 


“Since the Catholics now firmly hold the balance in Prussia, 
the Hitlerites must avoid offending them. Failing that, the 
Catholics could bar them from the government. 

“Hence the Nazi offensive against Bruening is likely to lose 
much vigor. Thus, the elections, by making the Catholic party 
the arbiter of the situation, far from giving the Nazis their 
opportunity for ousting Bruening, actually strengthen the 
Chancellor.” 


Almost a chorus of dismay, however, is heard in cables to Tur 
Literary Dicesr from the French press, starting with the semi- 
official Paris Temps, which observes: 


TO EE EE ee eS 
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“It would be perfectly futile to attempt to deny the gravity of 
the situation created by the new racial outbursts not only in 
Prussia but in the other places where voting occurred Sunday, 
particularly in Austria where Hitlerism is a new phenomenon. 

“This mysterious Hitlerism is a tidal wave rushing over a 
great country whose moral and political armor is cracking at all 
points. 

“Those nations disposed to grant Germany certain claims at 
Lausanne should inquire which Germany will be satisfied by 
the new experience—Republican-Democratic Germany or the 
Germany of Hitler and the Hohenzollerns?”’ 


A note of real panic is sounded by the Paris Journal des 
Débats: 


“Hitler believes that France is veritably the single enemy of 
Germany, and that France must be crusht. We believe that 
all men of Europe really wanting peace and not the triumph of 
Pan-Germanism must open their eyes 
to the aims of Germany’s policy.” 


Similarly alarmed, the Paris Liberté 
deplores the past conciliatory policy 
of the French when it avers: 


“The election shows us where we 
are only two years after the evacua- 
tion of Mayence. We were wrong to 
evacuate. Germany, now liberated 
from all restraint, feels that defeat 
is inconceivable, and she aspires to 
only one more thing—to free herself 
from the remaining treaties.”’ 


sled ketegaee en Berlin Associated 
Press dispatches advise us that the 
new Prussian Diet will assemble on 
May 24, four days after the legal 
expiration of the present Parliament. 
A possibility is reported that Adolf 
Hitler’s National-Socialist and the 
Catholic Centrist party might join 
hands to frame a new Prussian State 
Government, and we read: 

““Once the Nazis began to participate in the Government, 
the Centrists argue, they would become more moderate and 
their political aseendenecy would be curbed because they would 
find it impossible to keep all the election promises they have 
made. 

“Tf Herr Hitler, they say, the hero of the once ludicrous 
‘beer-cellar putsch’ of a few years ago, should become the dom- 
inant figure in a coalition government, it would mark the high 
point of the Fascist movement he has developed from a joke to 
the greatest political power in the Reich.” 


India’s Released Gold Hoard 


HE recent huge export of gold from India is one of the 
‘most dramatic episodes in the world’s economic history. 
This flood of gold, among other things, relates Rene MacColl, 
special correspondent for the London Daily Telegraph in India, 
has enabled sterling commitments in London to be easily met. 
We read then: 


“Wor many decades India has steadily stored precious metals. 
She was the world’s greatest absorbent of silver, and then of 
gold. Despairing of seeing the treasure emerge again, many 
economists called India ‘the world’s gold sink.’ In enormous 
quantities—variously estimated at anything up to £763,000,000 
worth—the precious metal was drawn in—and disappeared. 

‘Where was it going? It was being stored in cupboards, 
buried in gardens, put into holes in walls, jammed into hollow 
tree-trunks, hidden under stones. A certain amount was turned 
into plate dinner services. All classes, all kinds of people through- 
out the country, shared in this strange guardianship. The 
wealthier obtained gold bars; the poorer tiny golden ornaments. 

“Hor months together the weekly export of gold has been be- 
tween two and three times as much as the weekly output of the 
South African mines.” 
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“Red” Massacre on the Dniester 


HE DAILY MASSACRE OF REFUGEES fleeing 

across the frozen river Dniester, from the misery and 

persecution of Soviet Russia, into Roumania, is under 
investigation by a mixed Russo-Roumanian Commission. 

The Soviet Government officially denies the horrifying charges 
published in press dispatches from Vienna and from Bucharest. 
They allege that the outery against the Soviet frontier guards is 
just one more form of attack by the capitalistic press on the 
Soviet Union. 

But responsible correspondents in Roumania report that more 
than one thousand Moldavians—men, women, and children— 
have been killed by the Soviet frontier guards during the past 


three months. The last remaining class of peasant proprietors 


A German Jab at Hitler 


“Only the most stupid of cattle choose their own slaughterer!’’ 
—“Ulk”’ (Berlin). 


in the Ukraine, where they opposed collectivization, they were 
fleeing from the Soviet drive to send them into exile. ““‘We wanted 
to escape,” they say, “because we were not allowed to live.” 
An average of three killings a day is reported by the Vienna 
correspondent of the London Daily Express who sent a special 
envoy to Tigheina, Bessarabia, to make full inquiry on the spot. 


‘Oh of a total of 1,009 victims, he avers, 41 were children, 212 
were women, and 756 men. For fourteen years, this Daily 
Express informant goes on to say, the Dniester has been the border 
between Bolshevism and Southeast Europe. Less than 200 yards 
wide, he notes, ‘‘the tragic river divides two worlds like an all but 
impenetrable wall separating civilization from barbarism.” 
He continues: 


““On one side of the border is the rich Ukraine countryside— 
part of the Bolshevik dominions. On the other is Bessarabia, 
which was Russian till 1918, and has been Roumanian ever since. 

“This transferred province—Russia’s Alsace-Lorraine—is re- 
sponsible for the ugly feeling between the Soviets and Roumania. 

“Bor fourteen years the frontier has been subject to martial 
law. The Czar’s last ambassador in Bucharest has never been 
replaced. There is no recognition, no contact. 

“Officially there is peace between Russia and Roumania, but 
every day the whir and rattle of machine-guns and the drooping 
flash of search-lights turning night into day—these speak of death. 

‘Hospitals for the casualties of this war-in-peace, with quar- 
antine and concentration camps for escaped peasants, line the 
Roumanian shore.” 

For this frontier, the Daily Express correspondent points out, 
is the way of escape for Russians who dislike Soviet rule. In 
the summer refugees swim the Dniester. In winter they run 
the gantlet over the ice, and he proceeds: 
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‘‘Not darine to trust neighbors with their seeret, they come 
singly or in family groups, but rarely in large parties. 

“During anxious days and nights they lie concealed in the 
woods on the Russian bank, waiting for a favorable opportunity 
to make a dash for it over the melting ice. 

‘At this time of the year [winter] they pray for snow-storms, 
for dark nights, and rain, when the search-lights of watchful 
guards are blinded by mist. 

“The guards, specially selected veterans of the Red Army, 
pitiless, unscrupulous men of steel, and bloodhounds, are trained 
to search for hiding families. 

“When the hounds, which 
are kept hungry to make them 
keen, break the silence of some 
pitch-dark night, the Rouman- 
ian outposts grip their rifles in 
fear for fugitive peasants. 

‘Soon black figures, iso- 
lated in the glare of powerful 
search-lights, run out over the 
ice, then women and children 
pursued by bellowing dogs. 
Machine-guns rattle, and the 
black figures fall—some lying 
still, others painfully creeping 
with broken limbs toward the 
safety of the Roumanian shore. 

‘Children fall from the arms 
of wounded mothers and freeze 
to death. 

“And when the machine- 
guns are silent lean wolves 
venture on the ice in search of 
human prey. 

‘Visit the hospitals of Tigh- 
eina, and you will hear cruel 
stories of tragedy, stories to 
freeze your bones.” 


When asked by the Daily Express representative why they 
risked their lives, victims in the hospitals invariably replied: 


‘““‘We wanted freedom. We wanted to escape because we are 
not allowed to live. 

“The Ukraine is not like the rest of Russia. Most of us were 
‘kulaks,’ rich peasants with property—something the Bolsheviks 
could take away. 

‘““We had no money and no food. 
millions; are suffering the same fate.” 


Hundreds of thousands, 


be E official and declamatory Soviet denial of these allegations 
appears in the Moscow Jzvestia, organ of the Soviet Government. 
Yet this newspaper does not deny that there was some shooting 
of fugitives by Soviet frontier guards. Here is [zvestia’s defense: 

“This campaign of calumnies has been preceded by careful 
preparations on the part of the Roumanian Intelligence Service 
and ‘Sicuranza’ (the Roumanian Secret Police). These organiza- 
tions sent over to our side scores of secret agents who carried on 
a vast propaganda campaign among the ‘kulaks’ of the autono- 
mous Moldavian Soviet Republic. 

“These agents painted life in feudalistie Roumania in the 
rosiest imaginable colors, and offered to organize the Moldayvians 
for illegal crossing of the frontier. Of course their efforts met 
with ni suecess among the proletarian elements of the autono- 
mous Moldavian Republic. But they succeeded in persuading 
some kulaks to flee. ‘ 

“In order to stir up the melancholy events on the Dniester, 
these agents gathered the kulaks from various villages in one 
particular place, so as to have them cross the frontier in groups. 
In the Olaneshti forest, for instance, they collected a number of 
men taken from three different villages. Moreover, the Roumanian 
organizers of this group fired shots at the Soviet guards when 
the guards tried to prevent the kulaks from crossing the river. 

“The fact, that the anti-Soviet campaign, waged in the Rou- 
manian press in connection with these events, has been immedi- 
ately taken up by the interventionist organs of other countries, 
is proof that all this is a new international assault on the Soviet 
Union. 

“Tt is not for nothing that frontier misunderstandings are 
being purposely brought about by these gentlemen. The anti- 
Soviet campaign with the Dniester misunderstandings as a pre- 
text is a symptom of a rising anti-Soviet interventionist wave.” 


A French Jibe 


“How fortunate that the ‘Pacific’ Ocean lies between them!”’ 
—'‘L’Oeuvre” (Paris) . 


WAT? “Teer 


Japanese Call Us Meddlesome 


MERICANS ARE TOO EXCITABLE about things in 


other countries. 
This sharp criticism of the United States is fre- 


quently seen in the Japanese press. 

Yet, bad as it is that the people of the United States should 
get so worked up over matters that are not their business, say 
some Tokyo editors, it is much 
worse to have to keep in mind 
various instances when public 
feeling swayed the American 
Government “‘into meddling 
with the affairs of other coun- 
tries.’’? When they get excited, 
remarks the Tokyo WNichi- 
Nichi, the American people 
lose all sense of propriety, 
and it adds: 


“Their attitude toward the 
question of peace is peculiar. 
Their strong views about justice 
and peace sometimes cause 
them to do things which lay 
them open to the charge that 
they are a warlike people.” 


But the most seathing in- 
dictment of what the Japa- 
nese describe as American 
“meddling” is drawn up by 
the Tokyo Yorodzu. Time was 
when the United States posed as the protector and guide of 
North and of South America, and it argues: 


‘““When it participated in the World War, its influence ex- 
tended to Hurope. President Wilson was a leading figure at the 
Versailles Conference, and after the war America began to feel 
that it led the world. 

“Tt was America that summoned the ‘Big Five’ to Washing- 
ton, and played the leading réle in the naval conference. It was 
America that interposed at that time between Japan and China, 
causing Japan to retrocede Shantung to China.” 


Aree many years, the Yorodzu goes on to say, the United States 
has been greatly interested in Oriental trade. It annexed 
Hawaii in 1898, and, later, the Philippines. Then, we are re- 
minded, Secretary of State John Hay suddenly declared the 
Open Door and Equal Opportunity principle for China. This 
daily continues its charges: 


‘““When the Chinese-Japanese war broke out, it was America 
that proposed to the belligerents a restriction of the sphere of 
hostilities. Secretary of State Philander C. Knox proposed 
neutralization of the South Manchuria Railway. 

“Then came a period when America had the lion’s share in 
the Chinese financing consortium, from which America with- 
drew at its own convenience. The United States, tho it has 
neither sufficient rights and interests nor right of voice in the 
affair of China, is always trying to participate in matters per- 
taining to China. 

“In 1914, when Japan declared war against Germany, it 
again proposed that Japan restrict the sphere of hostilities around 
Tsingtao. 

‘The United States has thus not only persistently and brazenly 
taken part in Chinese affairs, but also has pretended to be China’s 
highest guide. When the League of Nations, consisting of more 
than fifty nations, interferes in Chinese questions, the United 
States assumes a rival attitude, intimidating both the League 
and Japan, as was shown in the whole Manchurian incident, 
the Chinchow affair, and the Shanghai clash.” 


In dealing with countries adjoining its own territory, the 
Yorodzu alleges further, the United States has ‘‘resorted to un- 
savory measures for many years.” 
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‘(Grand Hotel’ on the Screen 


NE OF HOLLYWOOD'S “FEW TRULY GREAT 
productions” is ‘‘Grand Hotel.” 

So Al Sherman (Morning Telegraph) does not leave 
many competitors; and as far as Garbo is concerned, the general 
opinion is that no one, not even her previous self, competes 
with her. 

This is extreme praise when one considers such 
associates in this piece as the two Barrymores, 
Joan Crawford, Wallace Beery, Ferdinand Gott- 
schalk, Rafaela Ottiana, and others—‘‘undoubt- 
edly the most distinguished cast ever assembled 
for a single motion-picture production” (Martin 
Dickstein in the Brooklyn Eagle). 

Who would see in the glamourous Greta Garbo 
of the gold-brown hair, face of a thousand 
mysteries, angular body, and long legs the woman 
of whom Edgar Wallace gave this little biog- 
raphy quoted in the London Daily Mail? It 
occurs in a letter written in Hollywood to his wife: 


“Tuesday, February 2d, 1932. 

‘On Saturday night, I forgot to tell you, I met a 
Mrs. Glazier, who is a great friend of Greta Garbo’s. 
Greta’s reticence is no pose. She told me a lot 
about her. She was an assistant in a barber’s 
shop—used to mix the lather—then went into a 
little hat shop, where Tiller, the producer, met her. 
He developed her into a Swedish success, and even- 
tually brought her to Hollywood, where she was 
getting £15 a week.” 


; W x0 ean tell what a salary she now commands? 
Let a woman like Regina Crewe, motion-picture 
editor of the New York American, describe her in 
this picture: 


“‘Garbo’s greatest gift to her million movie fans 
lies in her mighty portrayal of Grusinskaya, the 
gay and tragic dancer who stept from the ‘Grand 
Hotel’ of the Astor screen last night into the hearts 
of an audience that stopt the picture to applaud 
great Greta’s shadow. 

“It seems, somehow, with Garbo, that her latest 
cinematic contribution is ever her greatest. But 
this time it is certain that her characterization 
will seem memorable in the to-morrows as it does 
with the spell of her personality still conjuring its 

echarm. - 

“Spurred to new heights, perhaps by the splendid 
talents of her coplayers, Greta makes the transi- 
tion from grave to gay, from despair to laughter, 
from desperation to hope and love and life, in 
a@ manner to mark her for a place apart from all the rest. 

‘‘Not only is she the brooding, tragic figure we know so well, 
but a laughing woman touched by love and beckoned from dark 
depths to the warmth and sunshine of fresh, new life. 

‘““Tho Garbo’s is the topmost triumph, ‘Grand Hotel’ is con- 
spicuous among the pictures of all time for its wealth of fine 
histrionics. The finest talent in the world is lavished in each 
scene of the production, and each player in his part gives a 
portrayal brilliant as an exquisite jewel studding a priceless 
diadem.”’ 


Alrrar more than a year in New York and on tour, the play 
scarcely needs description. Mr. Cohen compares: 


““Tt is substantially the same as the play, but not meaning to 
be catty about it, one does get the feeling of a hotel from the 
sereen that one didn’t get from the stage. Quick cinematic shifts 
from one room to another, to corridors, to lobbies, offer a pano- 
ramic effect, an effect of completeness. And, after all, a hotel is 
the theme, the idea, and the meat of ‘Grand Hotel.’ Here the 


hotel is really dramatized pictorially—and quite brilliantly under 
the expert hand of Edmund Goulding. : 
“With all the names, ‘Grand Hotel’ is not the customary 
star fight. It represents beautifully orchestrated playing. There 
are five of the biggest names in films in it—one, the biggest, 
namely Mademoiselle Garbo—yet no réle has been altered to any 


The Bottom of the Well 


The hotel lobby runs up through many stories, and this is a bird’s-eye view 
of the desk. 


This scene is rated one of the finest shots ever filmed. 


degree for the sake of spacing. All play rightly and truly, and if 
the stage cast had no stars, at least, the talkie is equally well played 
with a host of them. It is Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer on parade. 

“Not in the history of films have so many and such great 
stars been placed within firing distance of one another in a 
dramatic production. Other films have made stars out of prac- 
tically every member of their casts; but this one offers them 
ready made.” 


Mr. Dickstein gives this summing up: 


‘“Best Scene: The shots from the high baleconade, looking down 
upon the bustling crowd in the lobby. 

“Best Performances: Garbo and John Barrymore, by the 
slightest of margins. 

‘‘Photography: Well lighted; imaginative. 

“‘Audience Reception: Enthusiastic applause at finish. 

“Hamily Suitability: Never offensive. 

“Wor Children: Mainly adult entertainment. 

“‘General Rating: Excellent film transcription of a fine play, 
splendidly acted and intelligently directed.” 
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Shakespeare Out of Germany 


HE GERMANS HAVE LONG PRIDED themselves 
on a deeper devotion to Shakespeare than is shown by 
the English. 

This devotion will reap a strange reward if the suggestion of the 


English actor, Sir Nigel Playfair, is followed. 

In spite of the new Shakespeare Theater at Stratford-on-Avon, 
no particular attention is paid to the plays of Avon’s bard in 
London. And in order to keep his plays alive, Sir Nigel proposes 
to retranslate them from modern German versions. 

This suggestion was made before the Congress of the National 
Union of Students at Oxford, where he said, as the Manchester 


Anxious, She Leaves the Hotel for the Train 


Not knowing what all the others know—that her lover lies dead in a room above, Greta Garbo appeals 
to the Hotel Manager (Frank Conroy). At her right Ferdinand Gottschalk. See article on page 15. 


Guardian reports, that ‘‘we are rapidly getting away from the 
Elizabethan age, and our young people do not understand what 
Shakespeare is saying. His language to them is as strange as 
Chaucer’s.”’ Also: 


“Hither you must produce Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
dramatists as they were written, and treat them as museum pieces, 
or you must rewrite them. 

“It may be necessary to translate Shakespeare from the 
German versions of his plays. The reason why Shakespeare is 
so popular and successful in Germany is because he is more easily 
understood by Germans in the modern German into which he 
has been translated.” 


H,s reminded his hearers that the Elizabethan dramas were to 
their time newspapers, novels, political meetings, and cinemas all 
combined. He argued: 


“That is why, if we are honest, we find it difficult to sit through 
Elizabethan plays in spite of the genius of Shakespeare and Jon- 
son. They are too distracting in their appeal, and their range 
is too vast for our minds to grasp. 

“That probably is why we cramp them with our modern meth- 
ods of shifting scenery and elaborate decorations. The modern 
producers of Shakespeare say to their audiences, ‘Don’t bother 
to listen too much; it will hurt you. We have fixt up something 
else to keep you amused.’ 

“Tf we do not do something about preserving the Elizahethan 
drama, it is bound to disappear. Unless it is attacked in some 
entirely new way and used for purposes of display, like a Cochran 
production, it will cease to exist. It will not be possible to find a 
paying publie for Elizabethan drama produced as it was written 
except as a museum piece.” 
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To bolster up his statement, Sir Nigel turns to present condi- 
tions in the English theater: 


“Plavs ean not be commercially successful unless they can 
attract a large fashionable audience. That is the trouble in this 
country. If it is a necessary part of education that plays like 
Congreve’s and Dryden’s and Shakespeare’s should be performed, 
it is necessary that there should be a subsidized national theater 
to doit. Without a national theater, these plays will be forgotten. 
Shakespeare certainly can not be given in this country, except 
meretriciously, without a subsidized theater. 

“The Old Vie people will tell you that Shakespeare pays there 
merely because people go there. That is untrue. The Old Vie 
has been heavily subsidized by such institutions as the Carnegie 
Institution, and it is unfortunately true that Old Vie audiences 
are growing steadily less and less. 

““The craze for Shakespeare is 
declining. If C. B. Cochran de- 
cided to produce Shakespeare, 
he would make it a success for 
a time, but he would be the first 
to confess that it would be neces- 
sary for him to give it in some 
exciting form. 


new Stratford-on-Avon Theater. 
There is something definitely 
wrong in the way that Shake- 
speare is to be produced there. 
We are suffering very much 
from not having taken the theater 
seriously in this country. 

“That is why we have lost hold 
of this great theatrical industry 
in the films, that is why America 
and France are beating us, that 
is the reason why the industry is 
in the hands of people so ignorant 
of the very elements of the drama 
that they produce these appalling 
films we see to-day.” 


The Cover 


ee ASSIST my husband in his 
portrait and mural work, 
manage to mother seven children, and paint a bit too.” 

This sentence we quoted in our issue for May 24, 1930, when 
another of Mr. Ortlip’s pictures was reproduced, and it seems 
to give the whole story of our cover picture to-day. 

H. Willard Ortlip has “always been a specially felicitous painter 
of children and young people,” says the New York Evening Post, 
and this charming group verifies the comment. — 

Mr. Ortlip was a pupil of William M. Chase, Sargeant Kendall, 
and Henry McCarter. A mural work featuring historic incidents 
is in the Huntington Hotel, Long Island. 


Two Winners 


HEN he was awarded a Nobel prize, Professor Wagner- 
Jauregg stood dumfounded, according to the Leipziger 
Neueste Nachrichten: 


“*T read,’ he told a friend, ‘that Grazia Deledda was also a 
Nobel prize winner. So I went into a book-shop and asked for 
the works of Grazia Deledda. : 

““There were none in stock. 

““T went into another book-shop. They had nothing by 
Poe Deledda. In a third book-shop I could get none of her 
JOOKS, 

“Then I considered that Grazia Deledda might possibly run 
from one book-shop in Rome to another and ask vainly for a 
book by me—Wagner-Jauregg. In no Roman book-shop would 
it be possible to buy a book by Wagner-Jauregg! 

““This was a great consolation.’”’ 


1932) 


“T tremble for the future of the _ 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
The Slump in Slump Relief 


é ELL, THIS IS THE LAST,” said Mrs. Smith, 
as she passed a thin slice of unbuttered bread to 
Mr. Smith. 


“T don’t know what we are going to do,” he replied grimly. 
They turned over a hundred of us away down at the bureau 
his morning. Said they didn’t have any more money. And I 
icked up a paper and saw where it was the same all over the 
ountry.”’ 

“And they say it’ll be worse next winter,’’ said Mrs. Smith, as 
he swept up the crums from 
er plate. 

It’s in the papers, all right. 
. crisis in unemployment relief 
1 the United States is immi- 
ent, according to studies an- 
ounced by The Survey, organ 
f the social service profession, 
nd The Business Week, pub- 
shed by the McGraw-Hill 
jompany. 

The unemployment situation 
1 New York is more critical 
ow than at any time during 
he depression, says William 
1. Matthews, director of the 
imergenecy Work and Relief 
sureau, and it is announced 
hat the Relief Bureau has had 
o turn away new applicants for 
elp, since April 9, at the rate 
f seven hundred families a day. 

It’s just as bad elsewhere, 
‘ not worse. 

From the officials of welfare 
nd social-service organizations 
n thirty-seven cities The Survey 
as received reports that “make 
_ sorry picture for a proud 
ountry to contemplate.” 


P RACTICALLY all the letters tell 
he same story, say the editors. 
Without plans, without strong 
ational leadership, with meager 
nd uncertain funds, these cities 
ave some way, somehow, mud- 
led through the winter, keeping their people alive, but at what 
ost of broken spirit and human suffering, only God knows.” 
lere is The Survey’s picture: 


‘‘Still planless, with no sign of improved employment, with 
elief needs growing and relief funds dwindling to exhaustion, 
hey turn blind eyes to the future where already the specter of 
nother winter is rising. 

“The huge relief funds raised in New York, Chicago, and Phila- 
elphia have been unequal to the staggering load in these centers 
f industrial dislocation. 

“Complete breakdown is imminent. The fallacy of the idea 
hat private funds could cope with a situation of such propor- 
ions as this one is remorselessly exposed. Private funds have 
een little more than a thin emollient on a deep wound. 

‘More disturbing than the evidence of past muddling is the 
wck of evidence of any real statesmanship for the future. No 
ational adult can be blind to what lies ahead. The summer will 
ring little surcease in human need. Next winter will be worse, 
ot better. 

“Yet Congress is deaf, legislatures are adjourning, cities and 
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“Every place they say the same—'‘Come back in two 
or three months and we might have a job for you. 


counties are temporizing with pinchbeck appropriations, and 
private social agencies are in positions they can not sustain. 
There is no evidence of any real facing of what is on the doorstep, 
let alone any preparation to deal with it.” 


That a relief crisis is approaching, in fact, is only a few weeks 
away in some cities, is the opinion of The Business Week, too. 
‘Private agencies and local governments, which have carried 
most of the burden so far,’’ we are told, ‘Shave about reached 
the end of their resources, and must have help if complete break- 
down of relief is to be avoided. 
This means additional aid from 
States and from the Federal 
Government, according to the 
opinion of best-informed relief 
experts.” 


sre have given ‘“‘till it 
hurt,”’ and it is evident to The 
Business Week that private 
charity is passing out of the 
picture, and that local govern- 
ments have few resources left 
with which to inerease or even 
maintain present relief activi- 
ties. In fact, “States are using 
income taxes, diverted gasoline 
taxes, various nuisance taxes, 
such as Ohio’s utility excise tax, 
to raise relief ‘funds.’ Local 
governments, straining to the 
utmost, encounter increasing 
opposition from taxpayers to 
further use of funds for relief. 

“There appears to be grow- 
ing opinion that the relief bur- 
den should be lightened on 
property and transferred to 
income so that a greater share 
of it will be carried by those 
best able to do so,”’ says this 
business magazine. 


‘Hor States without income 
taxes this means Federal aid, 
and in this direction an increas- 
, 9) ing number of States and muni- 

cipalities are looking. They 

have carried on for two and 
one-half years against hopeless odds, and are getting thoroughly 
discouraged.” 


Bor, on looking through the letters received by The Survey, 
the New York Times finds that “‘one of the most striking things 
about these expert analyses is the wide-spread disinclination to 
invoke direct Federal aid. The great majority are apparently 
still content to fend for themselves, with such help as their 
respective States can afford. Self-reliance is still strong with 
them, reinforced by the knowledge that even the funds in the 
Federal Treasury are not inexhaustible.” 

Nor does The Times think that the letters make such a sorry 


picture for the country to contemplate. Rather, 


“Some readers might gather a different impression—might, 
in fact, think that as a whole they present a very wonderful 
and even inspiring picture of the way in which communities 
throughout the land have turned quietly to the business of ex- 
tending each man to his neighbor and each city to the men and 
women within its gates the help needed to carry them through.” 
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“Demagogy” in the Pulpit 


ORE THAN ONE PAIR OF EARS may have burned 
when Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, and 
dean of the Catholic hierarchy in America, recently 

denounced ‘‘demagogie utterances to the poor” in the pulpit. 
Tho he didn’t mention him by name, Cardinal O’Connell is 


generally thought to 
have meant his stern 
rebuke for the Rev. 


Charles E. Coughlin, pas- 
tor of the Shrine of the 
Little Flower at Royal 
Oak, Michigan. 

Father Coughlin, radio 
listeners will recall, has 
been attacking the rich, 
blasting the banking in- 
terests, damning mass 
production, denouncing 
what he has ealled eco- 
nomie misrule by the 
wealthy, and hurling 
anathemas at other odds 
and ends usually found 
on the general notions 
counter of the critic. 
The Michigan priest is 
on vacation, and was re-. 
ported to be somewhere 
on the high seas between 
New York and California 
at the time of the Car- 
He has 
been criticized before for 
his broadeasts, but this 
is the first time, we are 
told, that a ranking 
member of his own Church has cudgeled him with the weapon 
of his own choosing. 


International 


“The Individual in Michigan’’? 


The Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, for 

whom Cardinal O’Connell’s rebuke is 

believed to be meant. His blasting 

broadcasts against many things have 
been heard by millions. 


dinal’s address. 


Cre O’CONNELL was speaking at the communion break- 
fast in Boston of the Guild of St. Appollonia, composed of Catholic 
dentists, when he put Father Coughlin “‘in his place.’ 

‘“We do not like to hear hysterical addresses from ecclesiastics,” 
Cardinal O’Connell said, as the press quotes him. “They have 
a way of attracting attention they do not deserve. The Catholic 
Church,” he went on, ‘‘is a tremendously serious organization”’: 


“Tt deals in human souls. You can’t begin speaking about the 
rich or making sensational accusations against banks and bank- 
ers or uttering demagogie stuff to the poor. 

“You can’t do it, for the Church is for all. 

‘“‘When a parish priest tries to direct the affairs of a neighbor- 
ing parish, he is very soon called to order by the Bishop. 

“But the radio, it is new, and has brought new problems. 
Now, individual priests try to speak to the whole world. That 
is all wrong. Let him speak to his own parish, his own people. 

“The individual in Michigan takes it into his head to talk to 
the whole world. To whom is he responsible? Some people 
prefer to talk rhetoric instead of facts. But we of the Church 
are careful about that. 

“This Sunday afternoon radio address has been stopt for the 
season. I am glad, for it was going a little too far. While we 
believe in free speech, you do not have to be told that the priest 
has his place, and he had better stay there. Better for him, and 
better for the world at large. 

“I am saying this in perfect charity. Still, we vouch for only 
two programs, and no others. ; 

“We are working for mankind and the Church, and we ean not 
allow any one to help themselves at the expense of one or the other. 

“This popularity is like the bouquet thrown to the opera- 


MAY Fig tes 


singer—sometimes it hits her on the head. They ery hosanna 
to-day and crucify you to-morrow. The Church does not tak 
sides, rich or poor, Republican or Democrat.” 


TY arner COUGHLIN’s parish is in the center of the automobile 
manufacturing district, just outside of Detroit. His broad: 
casting, started in October, 1926, we read, was the accident 
Sue 


result of a temporary financial dilemma in his parish. 
success met his first radio 
appeal that he has used 
the radio ever since, and 
it was estimated that 
during last season 45,- 
000,000 people tuned in 
on his Sunday-afternoon 
broadcasts over his own 
network of twenty sta- 
tions,from Minnesota and 
Missouri in the West to 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

In an address over the 
Columbia Broadeasting 
System in January, 1931, 
says a United Press dis- 
patch, Father Coughlin 
attributed unemploy- 
ment to unecurtailed mass 
production, the exporta- 
tion of American gold to 
build up foreign enter- 
prises, and to the Ver- 
sailles Peace Treaty. 
“Since 1919,” he said, 
‘““we have been led to 
believe that the Versailles 
Treaty made _ peace, 
whereas it has done little 
more than to perpetuate 
hostility.” 

Father Coughlin, we read, has been critical of the Hooves 
Administration, alleging that it aided bankers and not the un 
employed. Not long ago he went to Washington and made ; 
stirring appeal for payment of the bonus to service men. He ha 
also attacked birth control and Prohibition. 


Acme 


“The -Church. Is for Ate 


And is not the place for ‘‘utterin 
demagogic stuff to the poor,’ say\ 
Cardinal O’Connell in a widely-quoted 
denunciation of ‘“‘hysterical addresse 

from ecclesiastics.” 


New Orleans Lectures Reno 


ENO is reported sadly disappointed in its profit fron 
gambling. 
The depression has hit the slot-machines and other games: ol 
chance permitted under the law. Where the city had 600 game 
in operation last June, we read, only about half that number ar 
running now, and suckers are said to be scarce. | 
“If Reno is disappointed in its pickings, the country at large,’ 
comments the New Orleans Item, “is disappointed in Reno. 
New Orleans is not exactly “tight,” and, says The Ilem: 


“In boom times, there is some excuse for a city or count 
administration bidding for easy money at the expense of repudia 
ing what the rest of the country has long accepted as basic law. 

“The excuse then is that the wasters would spend their mone 
foolishly somewhere, and ‘we might as well get it.’ When 
national emergency such as the present economic unpleasantnes 
arises, however, a rather more heroic spirit may properly b 
expected from our municipalities. 

“It is far from being a credit to Reno that while other com 
munities, large and small, are straining every nerve to reliev 
acute distress among the unemployed, while they are mortgaging 
their future revenues in the name of humanity, and doing it 
cheerfully, Reno sits pouting at the edge of the desert becaust 
profligacy, debauchery, and irresponsible frivolity have gone fo! 
@ season or two out of fashion.” 


© SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Einstein Rejects Curved Space 


INSTEIN’S ORIGINAL IDEA that space is curved, 

returning upon itself, and hence of finite, tho huge 

dimensions, has now been abandoned by him, we are 
ld in an article prepared for the press by Science Service 
Vashington). 
The old-fashioned infinite space of our boyhood, in which 
ht moves in straight lines and goes on forever, is probably 
e true one, the German philosopher now believes. 
This change is apparently the result of recent joint investiga- 
on by Professor Einstein and 
of. Willem de Sitter, the Dutch 
tronomer, who have been work- 
g together for some time at 
uwsadena, California. We read: 


“Prof. Albert Einstein, father 
relativity, says that space may 
5, and probably is, the sort 
-uncurved, three-dimensional 
ace that Euclid imagined and 
untless generations of school- 
ys have learned. Altho Pro- 
ssor Einstein in a sense scraps 
e less familiar and more com- 
icated brands of space-time 
at he has been using, this does 
t affect the validity of rela- 
vity, which has been at the 
undation of so much scientific 
inking for the past two decades. 
“Prof. Willem de Sitter, Dutch 
tronomer, who had built his 
wn shape of universe on Hin- 
einian foundations, joins with 
rofessor Einstein in espousing 
ace which is on the average 
uclidean. These two eminent 
trophysicists conceived the 
sw kind of universe when working together recently at Mount 
ilson Observatory, and their joint announcement was made to 
e world through the medium of The Proceedings of the National 
cademy of Sciences, just issued. Professor Hinstein has now 
turned to his home in Germany, while Professor de Sitter is 
aveling in South America. 

“This joint announcement, that is sure to cause a furor in 
ie world of science, means that the universe around us may be 
yt only unbounded but infinite, instead of finite and unbounded, 
; Kinstein and his followers have previously believed. 

“Tn the Euclidean universe now reenthroned, light travels in 
raight lines and goes on and on forever and ever. A ray of 
yht would not traverse the circuit of the universe and come 
ek to where it started as it would in the superseded Hinstein 
1d other varieties of space. Curvature of space is on the average 
ynished from the universe. 

“<We must conclude that at the present time it is possible to 
present the facts without assuming a curvature of three- 
mensional space,’ Professors Einstein and de Sitter say in 
eir report. 

“Two important developments made Hinstein and de Sitter 
ange their universes. One of these was the piling up of evi- 
mee at Mount Wilson Observatory at Pasadena, California, 
+ Dr. Edwin P. Hubble and others that the shift toward the 
d of spectrum lines in light from far distant nebulw is evidence 
at the universe is expanding at a terrific rate, as high as 15,000 
iles per second, and that the farther away the nebula the 
ster the recession. 

“The other factor was the demonstration by Dr. Otto Heck- 
ann, privat-dozent in astronomy at the University of Goettingen, 
ermany. that an expanding universe can have matter through- 
it it and still be Euclidean. When Hinstein built his first uni- 
rse, he did not dream of an expanding space. He thought it 
atic and constant in size, and found himself forced to make 
ace curved to fit this idea. This gave his famous finite but 
ybounded universe which, upon Dr. Heckmann’s suggestion, 
» and de Sitter now revise. 


International 


“Into the equations of Einstein relativity which have stood 
the test of time, Professors Einstein and de Sitter, following 
Heckmann’s lead, have inserted both Euclidean space and the 
recessional velocity of the nebule indicated by the expanding 
universe idea and the Mount Wilson measurements of red shift in 
light from the nebulx. The scientists were then able to compute 
the density of matter in the universe, and found that it com- 
pares favorably with the ideas that are current as to how matter 
is spread throughout space on the average.” 


It is almost impossible to imagine, we are told, how thinly 
spread is the 
universe. 


matter in the 
One pound of matter 
spread throughout a sphere six- 
teen times the diameter of the 
earth would give this extremely 
small density. And as the uni- 
verse 1S expanding at a super- 
terrific rate at extreme distances 
outward, always getting larger, 
as it were, the density of the 
matter in the universe must be 
getting less and less. We read 
further: 


““The revision of the geome- 
try of the universe by Professors 
Hinstein and de Sitter does not 
appreciably alter the geometry 
of the galaxy of stars in which 
we live. Consequently it leaves 
unaltered the theoretical predi- 
cations originally made by Hin- 
stein which so .triumphantly 
vindicated his theory. These 
are: the wriggling of the orbit 
of the planet Mercury, the red- 
shift of the spectral lines in the 
sun and companion of Sirius, and the bending of light-rays about 
the sun, which is merely the Euclidean interpretation of a Riemann 
straight line. A straight line in Riemann curved space is curved 
when interpreted in Euclidean space. The geometry of an Hin- 
stein universe is based on the assumption that light travels in 
straight lines.” 


More About Tung Oil 


HE article about tung oil quoted recently in Tum Diarsr 
has brought letters from correspondents in the South, who 
say that the yield of the oil from American trees is exceeding 


all expectations. 
Bailey F. Williamson, known as ‘‘the father of the tung-oil 
industry,’ is thus quoted in The Daily Sun (Gainesville, Fla.) : 


‘‘Many years ago, I stated my belief that we could produce 
1,000 pounds of oil per acre. Now it is clearly proven that the 
original estimate was extremely conservative, for a grove planted 
thick will exceed 1,200 pounds. There should be a material 
increase from now on per annum in the yield of these trees.” 


The Asheville (N. C.) Citizen suggests that tung-oil produc- 
tion may become a Gulf Coast region industry in a class with 


sugar-cane, cotton, and corn. Says T'he Citizen: 


‘Here is the opportunity for developing a new industry to diver- 
sify the agricultural interests of the South. With our resources 
there is no reason to cling to one-crop production. 

“Tung oil is used chiefly in the manufacture of varnish and 
varnish paints. Also it is used in making insulating compounds, 
as an ingredient in automobile brake linings, in gaskets for steam 
pipes, in linoleum and table oileloth, for waterproof fabric, paper 
and cartridges, as a binder for wall-board and plastic synthetic 
lumber, as well as lacquers, primers, synthetic resins, battery air 
compounds, and airplane tubing fillers. It is also an important 
ingredient in quick-drying varnishes.” 
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Hot Ice Under High Pressure 


HE QUEER PERFORMANCES of well-known sub- 

stances at very high pressures are detailed in an article 

in The Industrial Bulletin of Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

Solid water or “‘ice’” at a temperature of 180 degrees Fah- 
renheit is only one of the marvels. 

Some others are metals that can be pinched like wax, and 
glass that behaves normally for weeks after compression, and 
then suddenly explodes into powder. 

Industrial applications are suggested, but none has yet 


materialized. We read: 


“Great control can be exercised over the properties of many 
materials by varying pressure; vacuum treatment 1s now com- 
mon, especially as an aid in the distillation of liquids, and the 


Acme 


The Rubber-Tired Railroad Wheels 


The car is built of stainless-steel; is silent; and carries forty passengers. 


effects of high pressures, altho less known and less utilized, are 
possibly no less important. Some years ago, Prof. P. W. 
Bridgman, of Harvard University, chose to use extremely high 
pressures as a tool for studying the properties of matter. 

“To use his own words: ‘The method of producing pressures is 
simple. Take a large, thick block of steel, bore a hole in it and 
put liquid into the hole. Then put into the top of the hole a 
plug which will not leak, and push on the plug.’ 

‘Pressures up to 200,000 pounds per square inch may be 
employed daily without the (specially designed) apparatus 
showing any deterioration. Pressures up to 300,000 pounds 
per square inch can be measured with some precision, and, in 
a few eases, pressures up to 600,000 pounds have been reached. 
Naturally, some pieces of apparatus must be set up behind 
boiler-plate, to protect the operators, for these pressures are 
from ten to twenty times those in long-range heavy guns.” 


Many of the properties of matter change remarkably under 
high pressures, we are reminded. Gases compress to the density 
of liquids, liquids increase as much as 20 or even 30 per cent. 
in density, and solids compress very noticeably. The electrical 
resistance of most metals decreases as they are comprest. Hydro- 
gen gas ean be forced into the body of thick iron at 150,000- 
pounds pressure, and at 100,000 pounds metallic mereury pene- 
trates steel. Phosphorus changes to a form which looks like 


graphite, and which conduets electricity. To quote further: 


““At high pressures, boiling points go up tremendously, and 


freezing points rise. At 176,000 pounds per square inch, mer- 
cury, which normally freezes at 40 degrees below zero, is solid 
at room temperature. 

“Water, as it frequently does in other ways, acts abnormally 


under high pressures. Ordinary ice, for instance, breaks the 
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neral rule and melts at lower and lower temperatures as 
pressure is increased, until at 30,000-pounds pressure, it me 
at about 4 degrees below zero. AS the pressure is increas 
beyond this point, ordinary ice is no longer stable, and four ot 
denser forms occur, which are stable up to successively hig 
and higher temperatures as the pressure increases. At 300,0! 
pounds pressure, water is solid up to about 180 degrees F 
renheit. Ice at this temperature could burn one severe 
(The highest pressure which can be produced by water as 
freezes in a confined space is 30,000 pounds per square ine 

“When a metal bar is surrounded at its middle by a eylindd 
and-high pressure is applied to this cylinder, the bar m 
‘pinch off’ as tho it were wax, and the two ends be sent sidew; 
with great velocity. Rubber becomes firmer and firmer t 
greater the pressure. Glass cylinders stand immense exterr 
pressures, without marked deformation, but sometimes ble 
up, days or weeks afterward, to the finest powder. 

“Up to the present time, extreme high pressures have be 
used almost entirely for physical investigation. No one 
yet guess what the possible commercial applications aa 
Pressure-treatment of metals may become as ii 
portant as heat-treatment. High pressure has b : 
suggested for milk-sterilization, for the coagu1 
tion of egg-white and meat-protein, and even di 
mond manufacture has been speculated upon. — 
is one of the still untried fields for those w 
‘courage enough to risk the danger for the results: 
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American Rubber-Tired 


Rail-Car 


HE FRENCH RAIL-CAR with rubbe 

tired wheels has been recently impro 

upon in this country, asserts a writer 

The Business Week (New York). 
It is ‘‘air-conditioned,” cheaply operated, a 
noiseless. Trolley-ecars could be run on the sar 
principle, engineers believe. We read: 


Be- 
cause of its light weight, either gasoline or electric motor may be used. Specially 
designed tires, carrying 85 pounds of air, provide the utmost in riding comfort, 
and in case of necessity, all tires may be deflated and the rims used as wheels. 
Intentionally built for branch-line service, the car is capable of forty-five to 

sixty miles an hour. 


““American engineers have perfected the origi 
French rubber-tired rail-ear to the point wh 
it meets American standards of safety, and me 
the considerable interest shown by American 
roaders anxious to regain branch-line traffic. 

“The ear is constructed almost entirely from high-tens 
strength stainless steel about the thickness of a playing-car 
It is rolled into special shapes and joined by electric weldi 
The frame of the car-truck can be carried by one man. T 
main supporting beams for the standard forty-passenger ¢ 
while 23 inches wide, weigh only 120 pounds.’ Even floor a: 
roof are stainless steel, cheaper here than ply-wood. | 

“The lightest available standard two-passenger ecar-sea, 
weigh 85 pounds. The new type weighs 35 pounds. The enti’ 
forty-passenger car, including gasoline-motor, weighs on 
13,500 pounds, or less than 340 pounds per passenger, compare 
with over 1,000 pounds per passenger for standard railway-car 
and approximately 5,000 pounds for Pullmans. | 

“Operating cost including crew would average 15 to 25 cen 
per mile compared with 75 cents to $1.25 for regular braneh-lir 
operation. Thus at no extra cost railroads can restore frequel 
service on branch-lines, may establish low excursion rates ° 
lure back passenger traffic. 

“They will have other attractions to advertise. The pne 
matic tire eliminates track jolts and noises, increases the comfo 
of rail-travel. Safety tests have met questions raised by tl 
automobile driver: What happens in case of a blowout or pun 
ture? How can you stop a rubber tire on slick steel withor 
skidding, especially if the rail is wet? 

“The car has twelve wheels; three on each side, front ar 
back. Side-flanges keep the tire on the track. Inside tl 
casings are ridges, which, in ease of puncture to the air-tub 
bear upon each other and prevent the tire being cut to piee 
before it can be changed. Mounted in threes, inflated tires r 
maining help take the load off the cripple. As to brakin 
The first tire in each set of three acts as a wiper which gives t! 
following treads clean surfaces to take hold of. 

; “The ear is ‘air-conditioned.’ Street-railway engineers b 
lieve trolley-cars could use the new design; would cost less 
operate while meeting the demand for less noise.’ 
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The peace that pennies buy 


Eacu pay, after breakfast, you bid good-bye to your 
husband and he is gone. Miles of distance and hours 
of traveling may separate him from you, yet you do not 
fear. You have no feeling of his being far away — 
no sense of loneliness or isolation. For there, within 
reach of your hand, is your contact with all the world 
—the guardian of your home . . . your telephone. 

All you see is the telephone instrument itself and 
a few feet of wire. Through the familiarity of use, you 
are likely to take it for granted in much the same 
manner as air and water and sunshine. Rarely do you 
think of the complicated exchanges, the almost endless 
stretches of wire and the hundreds of thousands of 
trained employees that are needed to interconnect, 
through the Bell System, nearly twenty million tele- 
phones in this country and twelve million in foreign 


lands. No matter where you are you can command the 


full use of the telephone. It knows no class or creed. 
There is no distinction of position. All may share 
it equally. 

Every time you lift the receiver you employ some 
part of the nation-wide Bell System. Yet the charge 
for residential use is but a few cents a day. For this 
small sum you receive a service that is almost limitless 
in convenience and achievement — so indispensable 
in emergencies that its value cannot be measured in 
terms of money. 

Thinking of the peace and security it brings each 
home — of hurried calls to doctors and hospitals — 
of priceless, necessary talks with relatives and friends 
—of the many ways it saves you steps and time and 
trouble throughout the month, you will know why so 


many millions of people look on the telephone as a 


member of the family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Globe photograph 


‘‘No Detail Is Lost; It Is All There”’ 


The new method does away with the camera. The finger-prints 
simply peel off on the film, and can be carried around like paper. 


A New Finger-Print Method 


REVOLUTIONARY METHOD OF REPRODUCING 

finger-prints direct, without the aid of photography, 

has just been made public by Dr. Leung, assistant 
director of the technical laboratories of the Lyons (France) 
police department. 

Those who are familiar with present methods of photograph- 
ing finger-prints for comparison purposes will appreciate this new 
procedure which eliminates the photographer, the camera, and 
the lens. Says Count A. N. Mirzaoff, writing in Hveryday 
Science and Mechanics (New York): 


“The methods at present used throughout the world are as old 
as the science of finger-print detection itself; but Dr. Leung feels 
that his system, because of its simplicity, will be adopted by the 
police departments of the world. 

“Finger-printing procedure, at present, is a complicated affair. 
Dr. Edmond Locard, one of the foremost criminologists of the 
world, in his treatise on the detection of crime, mentions about a 
dozen ways of transferring finger-prints. However, the method 
generally uses paper, covered with a specially prepared gelatin 
solution, and carefully placed over the finger- or hand-prints left 
by the criminal. 

““A photograph of this is then made by the department’s 
photographer and, after careful development, turned over to the 
expert for study and research. 

“The invention of Dr. Leung completely revolutionizes this 
work. His method is more rapid and obtains a more perfect 
print than any other in use up to the present time. 

“Dr. Leung claims that much of the fine detail in the finger- 
print is lost by the old method because, first, the print is trans- 
ferred to paper; then the paper with the print is photographed; 
then a photograph is made from the negative. In every operation 
some detail is lost. With his procedure, no detail whatsoever is 
lost; it is all there. 

“His invention consists of a mixture which has a base of col- 
lodion, amylacetate, acetone, and ether. 

“This solution is kept in a bottle, and is always ready for use; 
it is applied in this fashion: 

“The detective begins by first dusting the object on which 
finger-prints are found, with ‘animal black.’ Over this is then 
poured some of the mixture which, in a few seconds, forms a 
thin film, transparent as glass. 

“This film ean be lifted very easily off the object on which it 
is deposited; and on it is found the reproduction of the finger- 
print, with every detail faithfully recorded. 

“There is no necessity then for making photographs, since the 
film can be carried about like a piece of paper. The traces of ,the 
finger-prints can be studied from both sides of the film because 
of its transparent qualities. 

‘Dr. Leung’s system is to be adopted by every police depart- 
ment in France, 

“It is economical; it is trustworthy; it is accurate and de- 
pendable. A bottle replaces three photographers.” 
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Sleuthing Smoke to Its Source 


HE EXPLOITS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES with cigar 
ashes, or the recent real achievements of Dr. Edmond 
Locard of Lyons, France, in identifying unknown in- 
dividuals by dust that is found in their clothing, or that is 
deposited in watches which they had been carrying, are recalled 
by the new methods of identifying tiny, invisible smoke par- 
ticles in New York City air. 
These were described to the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers recently by Dr. E. E. Free of New York University. 
To quote a press bulletin issued by the Institute: 


‘““By a special instrument several hundred typical smoke par- 


ticles from the air of a given locality are collected on a small — 


glass plate and examined under a powerful microscope. Similar 
samples are taken from near-by chimneys or other possible 
sources of smoke or dust. : 

“There are usually found in these known smoke samples par- 
ticles which ean be identified, just as Sherlock Holmes identified 
cigar ashes, or Dr. Locard identified a violinist by particles of rosin 
in his watch. 

‘“‘In rush-hour smoke, for example, from the Fifty-ninth Street 


Power House of: the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, ~ 


Dr. Free and his associates have identified two special kinds of 
particles; some small spheres of fused ash and some long sliver- 
like particles, the exact nature of which is still unknown. 

‘By counting the decreasing numbers of such identifiable 
particles at different distances from any chimney the percentage 
contribution of that chimney to the general smoke of the city 
can be estimated. 

‘Results that have already been obtained by this method 
confirm, Dr. Free stated, the conclusion already reached from 
statistics of coal burned and from other smoke studies, that more 
than nine-tenths of the smoke particles now found in New York 
City air come from relatively small fires in homes, apartment- 
houses, and small office buildings, not from large factories or 
power plants. 

“The New York City Health Department was congratulated 
by Dr. Free on the success of its efforts in reducing smoke from 
large sources, but he does not believe that further legal regulation 
or inspection would be of much additional help to the city as a 
whole. 

““This is because the remaining smoke comes mostly from the 
small fires which are difficult to inspect, and which are so small 
that an individual chimney seldom emits dense smoke, altho 
the millions of these small chimneys emit continually uncount- 
able billions of invisible particles. 

‘‘ Neither rain nor snow is effective in removing these particles, the 
chief natural agent for getting rid of them being dispersal by wind. 

“Until the public is willing to adopt smokeless fuels exclusively 
for use in cities, Dr. Free sees public education as the only ,prac- 
ticable means of further smoke reduction. 

‘Every janitor or householder is urged to be careful to supply 
plenty of air to a coal or oil fire so that as few smoke particles as 
possible will be thrown out.” 


Globe photograph 


Finger-Prints on a Desk 


Brought out by dusting with aluminum dust applied with a 

camel’s-hair brush. ‘‘Over this is then poured some of the mixture 

which, in a few seconds, forms a thin film, transparent as glass. 

This film can be lifted very easily off the object on which it is 

deposited; and on it is found the reproduction of the finger-print, 
with every detail faithfully recorded.” 
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HER VERY 


IN THE next few years, everything in this young 
lady’s life will be an event. First tooth. First Christ- 
mas. First step. First birthday. All will be cele- 
brated with the homage due a duchess. Even now 
she is taking her very first ride... a short journey 
in the hospital elevator. Mighty precious cargo... 
must be handled with care! 

Be assured this elevator will do its part in adding 
to the comfort of this child and her mother while 
they’re in the hospital. Its doors will open and 
close softly. It will start and stop gradually, free 
from unpleasant sensations. Its movement, though 
fast, will be almost unnoticeable. It will always stop 
level with the floor. 

It’s a truly modern conveyance . . . this elevator 
... and a credit to its maker, Otis Elevator Company. 
Its motor, its attractive car, the devices which make 
it move smoothly, swiftly, silently ... all these were 
perfected by Otis engineers and represent years and 
years of good hard work. 


FIRST RIDE! 


You can have the convenience of a fine elevator 
in your own apartment or office building, for Otis 
has perfected modern elevator transportation for 
every variety of need — the automatic elevator for 
the smaller apartment, the automatic collective con- 
trol system for the larger one, the signal control 
elevator for the office building, and so on. 

If you feel your elevators are not giving the ser- 
vice they should and that the system needs modern- 
ization, suggest to your building owner that he 
investigate the Otis Modernization Plan. The Otis 
office in your city will be glad to explain to him how 
elevators can be modernized at low cost. 
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ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Havelyou a 
ostrich 


human 


HUMAN ostrich is a man who 

smokes an odoriferous crank- 

case he calls a pipe. Oddly enough, 

such men go through life thinking no 

one gets the deadly vapor of their 
facial volcanoes. 

If you know any human ostriches, 
put them wise to the mild tobacco 
that has stepped into the front rank 
in three years. 

It’s called Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and it’s worthy of the noblest name 
in tobacco history. Its a marvelous 
blend of Kentucky Burleys. It be- 
haves so well in a good pipe that 
experienced smokers are turning to it 


by thousands. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. D25 
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Starring a Star at Chicago's Cubistic World’s Fair 


HE “glorified gas-tanks” and “‘metal- 

lie monstrosities’? of Chicago’s Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition next year will 
not be opened with any Presidential button 
push. 

“Nothing doing!” exclaims Chicago in 
effect, but in slightly more elegant terms. 
‘“‘The President may be a star performer at 
button-pushing ceremonies, but we can 
get a real star to do the job for us.” 

A merely human pressure on the button 
that opens the 1933 
world’s fair would be too 
tame, too prosaic for 
the first exposition to go 
in for ultra-modernistic 
architecture in a big way, 
earning the above unkind 
epithets from the more 
traditional minded, who 
recall the classic lines of 
Chicago’s 1893 celebra- 
tion. 

“And anyway,’ as one 
Chicagoan explained to a 
writer for the Baltimore 
Sun Magazine, ‘‘we don’t 
know yet who'll be Presi- 
dentin the spring of 1938.” 

So, we read in the Sun 
Magazine, ‘‘nothing less 
than the light of a star 
will provide the impetus 
for the official opening; 
furthermore, the light will 
come from a star forty 
light-years—some 240 tril- 
lion miles—distant. The 
star is known to astrono- 
mers as Arcturus, and was 
selected because the light which will arrive 
in Chicago in 1933 left the star in 1893, 
when the city was reveling in its Columbian 
Exposition. The light will fall through the 
lenses of a powerful telescope in the Yerkes 
Observatory at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, 
where it will be focused on a photoelectric 
cell. From the cell an electric impulse 
will be sent to Chicago, where it will turn 
on the lights and start things moving.”’ 


Keystone 


Axo all we can say to that is that we 
hope there’ll be some one on hand to give 
the button a push if anything interferes 
with that ray of starlight. 

Be that as it may, however, here is 
tradition breaking ‘‘as is’”’ tradition break- 
But that is not all. This exposition, 
which celebrates the hundredth anniver- 
sary of Chicago’s incorporation, and pays 
honor to the scientific and mechanical 
progress made in that century, will go 
even farther in establishing 


ing. 


marks for 
future world’s fairs to shoot at. 
“Conventional architecture 


have been cast aside for an orgy of modern- 


styles in 


ism such as few Americans have yet ex- 
perienced,” says the writer in the Sun 
Magazine. “Bright colors are being used 
freely on buildings and fences to dazzle 


citizens accustomed to sober shades of | 


brick and stone.” 


Tass are many in Chicago ‘‘who are 
frankly puzzled by the curious cubistic 


lines of these huge sprawling skeletons of — 
steel, and the shining and many colored 


Not a Problem in Geometry, but the Fair’s White, 
Gray, Gold, and Red Science Building 


walls which clothe them,’’ George Gray 
tells us in the New York Times Magazine, 
continuing: 


“Outré effects,” 
of Chicago professor described them. 

‘“Metallie monstrosities,’ said a La 
Salle Street business man, who added that 
the life-size copy of old Fort Dearborn is 
‘the only sensible-looking building on the 
lot: 

Another characterized the massive able 
suspended dome of the Travel and Trans- 
port Tower as ‘‘a glorified gas-tank,” and 
I heard the enormous loaflike structure 
adjoining it dubbed ‘‘the car-barn.” 

Officials at exposition headquarters 
showed no concern over these reactions. 
Indeed, I gathered that they rather ex- 
pected them. 

“At least we shall not bore the public 
with a monotonous repetition of past 
patterns,” said Daniel H. Burnham, 
Director of Works. 


A ND certainly, it must be added, the 
controversy thus generated will do nothing 
to dampen interest in the exposition, noth- 
ing to make people stay at home. 

As an exposition dedicated to the glories 


is the way a University ; 
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SAYS 
“BOTTLES 


Mighty 


Tricky” 


HERE ain’t anything more dis- 
concertin’ than feelin’ around in 
a dark closet or medicine cabinet and 
gittin’ the wrong bottle. Chances are 
you'll git the hair tonic and drink 
it down. 


Of course you know you are wrong 
when you taste it, but it’s too late then. 


Well sir, as long as there are bottles 
we'll make these little mistakes. You 
can’t tell what’s inside a bottle by the 
way it sloshes. The safest way is to git 
these little chocolate tablets in a tin 
box. It ain’t only safer, it’s cheaper. 
Ordinarily after you empty a bottle 
you can’t use it again, but you can 
put fish hooks in a tin box. 


Che Sale 


The “‘little chocolate tablets in a tin box’ are 
Ex-Lax, the chocolate-flavored laxative that 
checks on every point the doctor looks for. 


The only ingredient of Ex-Lax is the well- 
known laxative—phenolphthalein—of the right 
quality, in the nght proportion, the right dose. 


Ex-Lax is mild—gentle—non-habit forming 
—safe for young or old. 


Buy a regular 10c trial box at the nearest drug 
store—or mail the coupon for a free sample. 


Keep 


‘‘regular’’ 


with 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 


FREE SAMPLE OF EX-LAX | 


and “‘CHIC” 


SALE’S WELLS CORNERS GAZETTE 


Mail thi 


coupon to Ex-Lax, Inc., P.O. Box 170 
Times 


Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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of science and invention, Chicago’s ob- 
servation of a ‘‘century of progress’’ will go 
much farther than anything we have yet 
seen. 

Do you recall that one-time darling of 
the professional humorist—the engaging 
possibility that humans would come to 
rely so much on the automobile that their 
legs would atrophy, or at least become 
useless? Well, here, for one of the first 
times in history, we find serious considera- 
tion given to the idea. Said Harvey Wiley 
Corbett, chairman of the Architectural 
Commission, to Mr. Gray, who quotes 
him in The Times: ‘“‘We know that people 
are not as accustomed to walking as they 
were before the development of the auto- 
mobile. Therefore it seemed important to 
concentrate the exhibits. We decided to 
make the buildings of two stories—tho 
former world’s fairs have used one-story 
buildings almost entirely.” 

And Mr. Gray continues: 


Then, to facilitate transportation, these 
upper and lower floors are approached by 
long ramps, and within the buildings ramps 
take the place of stairs in most instances. 
The buildings are connected, the corridors 
and wings extending from one to the next, 
so it will be possible to go through the 
greater part of the exposition under cover. 

Nor will one need to travel by foot. 
There will be wheel-chairs, some self- 
propelled, others guided by an attendant, 
and it will be quite possible to “do” the 
entire fair on wheels riding up and down 
ramps and rolling from one upper-floor 
extension to that of the neighboring build- 
ing. Also there will be little tramways at 
elevated levels to circle the buildings, and 
plans are under advisement for an elevated 
monorail system. 


es buildings of the exposition, which is 
expected to attract a maximum daily 
attendance of 1,000,000, are rising, Mr. 
Gray continues, on ‘“‘a stretch of some 500 
acres along the lake-shore front from 


Twelfth Street southward,  ineluding 
islands, projected extensions, and enclosed 
lagoons.”’ 


And he adds later: 


As more land is needed, the problem is 
easily solved with a dredge and a fleet of 
sand barges, for the lake is large and the 
sand-bars extensive and free to all comers. 
Indeed, they are filling in the southern end 
of Northerly Island now to add thirteen 
acres to its area, and thus make room 
for the Hall of Music and other buildings. 


Even the fence around the exposition 
grounds is unusual. According to the Sun 
Magazine writer, who quotes exposition 
officials, ‘‘it will be the world’s first solid 
sheet-metal fence; it will have no peep- 
holes, will be nine feet high, and adorned 
with twenty-foot flagpoles each hundred 
feet. White, silver, gray, and orange form 
its color scheme, with silver predominat- 
ing. 

“Some two-thirds of the three-and-one- 
half-mile fence will be built this spring.” 
Reading on: 


Several of the buildings already have 
been erected, including the modernistic 
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Administration Building; the startling 
Travel and Transport Building, with its 
dome suspended by cables; the Hall o 
Sciences, 700 by 400 feet, with a 176-foot 
carillon tower. 
A mile south of the latter building stanad 
a replica of old Fort Dearborn, which was 
destroyed by Indians in 1812. 
Finishing touches are being applied te 
another group of buildings—the Electrica 
Communications and Radio structures. 
Joined together, they form a huge sicklé 
some 1,200 feet long; their colors will bé 
principally crimson, gold, and silver. 
Plans in Chicago provide for a Hall of 
States, the size of which will be determined 
by the number represented. 
The idea of grouping these exhibits i 
one building was hit upon to eliminate the 
necessity of each State going to the expensé 
of constructing a building as well as ta 
concentrate the State exhibits for the ben- 
efit of visitors. 
Two large automobile companies and a 
mail-order house have already announced 
plans for the construction of separate build- 


ings for their displays, and it is possible that) 


other concerns may follow suit, doing this: 
in preference to renting space. 

Contracts signed for these special build- 
ings amount to $1,400,000, and they will 
be designed to harmonize with the general 
building scheme. | 

The Administration Building, in which at 
staff of 275 is working out the details of 
various exhibits and planning the buildings 
yet to be erected, has been completed for a 
year or more, long enough so that Chica- 
goans have probably become accustome 
to its ‘‘eubism.’ 

Like that of other exposition buildingll 
the framework of the Administrations 
structure is of steel, with walls of a-special 
asbestos composition and floors of an as- 
phalt composition laid over metal plates 
Most of the parts are fabricated in fae- 
tories and simply assembled on the fair 
grounds. 

This practise, together with differen 
materials used in the buildings, makes it 
possible to put up these large structures at} 
a cost much less than that for an office 
building, for example, of the same size. 

Ordinary building cost is estimated at 
sixty cents or more per cubic foot, while! 
that for the exposition buildings ha 
averaged as low as ten cents. The method! 
of construction also should make possible a 
higher percentage of salvage when the i 
of the buildings is ended. 


A SCREW-DRIVER and wrench are “more 
representative of the construction methods! 
used here than are the mason’s trowel and 
the riveter’s hammer,” according to Mr, 
Gray, from whose Times article we here! 
borrow a passage in which Mr. Corbett 
is quoted on coming drastic changes in| 
building methods: 


“The revolution that is coming in con- 
struction methods will provide for the 
economical removal of a building after it 
has served its day and generation. 

“When buildings are made of manu- 
factured shapes bolted or locked into posi- 
tion—as these Chicago world’s fair build- 
ings are—this practise of wrecking will dis- 
appear from our building code. Building 
blocks will be interchangeable, and we 
shall be able to remove an outdated build- 
ing with speed and economy, and utilize its 
parts elsewhere with the minimum of loss. 
Chicago in 1933 will be pointing the nation 
and the world to that reform.” 


% 
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Jsing Diplomacy to Make the 
Diplomat’s Canary Sing 


L %IDO’S constitutional is an American 

institution. In China, however, it is 
he family music maker, the canary, that 
equires his daily airing. 

In the public gardens of Peiping, and 
long the shady roads that follow the 
anks of the moats of the Forbidden City, 
ecording to a correspondent of the weekly 
dition of the London Times, ‘‘Chinese 
nen of good condition can be seen every 
fternoon parading their canaries in care- 
iully shrouded cages. 

“Tt is an unexplained but undeniable 

act,’’ we are assured, ‘that the Chinese 
anary refuses to sing unless taken for its 
vening stroll.” 
The experiences of a foreign diplomat 
ith this custom, the cantankerousness of 
is bird, who would not pipe a note, unless 
is ideas of social fitness in the matter of 
haperonage were met, and the clever- 
ess of Yang, his native servant, form 
he body of this engaging tale. 

But before coming to the story proper, 
he correspondent of The Times tells us 
hat during his stay in Peiping, a few 
nonths ago, ‘‘the Chinese authorities 
ssued an order forbidding the parading 
f canaries on the public places, on the 
round that it brought ridicule upon the 
ation and encouraged idleness. Happily, 
he new law had no effect. Even the 
oreign owners of canaries fail to induce 
hem to enliven their houses with song un- 
ess they are sent out on their afternoon 
ralks.”’ 

But now we come to the real story, 
hat of the Ambassador’s canary. And 
re read: 


The representative of a Great Power, re- 
iding in the palatial precincts of an ex- 
ensive Legation, was presented by a lady 
—who did not want it—with a canary. 

Now do what he could, his Excellency 
ould not persuade the bird to sing. ~The 
act worried him and he began to neglect 
is diplomatic duties. Instead of dictating 
ispatches he learned to whistle and to 
hirrup. - 

But the more melodious he became the 
10re silent became his little feathered 
“jend. : 

It is well known in China that when the 
Ainisters of foreign governments are at a 
yss—it happens now and again—they in- 
ariably consult their ‘‘head-boy’’—the in- 
allible domestic servant who controls them 
nd their households. 

So his Excellency summoned Yang, and 
sked his ornithological advice. His reply 
ras brief, but definite. 

“Canally, sir, no go walk, no sing. 

The Minister recalled this idiosynerasy 
f the Chinese songster, and ordered the 
head-boy’”’ to send the little bird out 
very afternoon for a promenade. 

But the wage which the Minister con- 
snted to disburse was so inadequate that 
fter Yang had deducted his half as com- 
\ission the rest only sufficed to pay a very 
iferior person. 

His clothes were not washed, nor was 
is hair cut. His accent was that of the 


” 
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COOL SHAVES 


for more than 


ATHER UP! In the final standings 
of the Chin-Bush League, Ingram’s 
leads its rivals by a cool, cool shave. 
No nicks, no burns, no terrors! For the 
Ingram battery sets down your whiskers 
in 1-2-3 order and never, never spikes 
your face! It’s 


cool! Cool?! COOL!32 


The famous blue jar and the blue 
and white tube contain the same cool- 
ing shaving cream. Hundreds of thou- 
sands hail the jar as the most econom- 
ical package ever made. Just as many 
more think the tube is more convenient. 

Deliberately we made Ingram’s the 
coolest shaving cream that ever caressed 
the chin of man! Every jar—every tube 
—contains three special ingredients that 


INGRAM’S 


IN TUBES 
OR JARS$ 


THE 2 INGRAM BARBERS - TERRY TUBE OR JERRY JAR 


Shaving Cream é 


tone your face while you’re shaving! 
That’s the secret of Ingram’s great 
success! It does the work of a shaving 
cream, a tonic, and a lotion all in one! 

No scrapes, no smarts, no cuts — 
when Ingram’s is the basis of your lather! 

Go straight to your druggist and ask 
for the tube or demand the jar—which- 
ever you prefer. That’s the quickest way ° 
to get acquainted with Ingram’s. 

Or, if you'd like to, try it at our ex- 
pense. We'll be delighted to send youa 
sampleand giveyouyour first ten Ingram 
BE! We know you'll 
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—_ ANID IH] LE THOUGH i EE were filthy. 
WAS SAMI — fy amar Domes: 


To this unattractive individual 
Legation canary, in a highly decorated a 
expensive cage, was entrusted. The b 
remained aggressively silent. 


One more the versatile Yang was ca 
sulted. His explanation was ‘‘long by 
convincing,’’ as we soon see, reading furth 
in the story: 
LATER ne _ 
He made it quite clear that no se 
HERE'S ANOTHER “B.O.” AD. GUESS THAT'S NO WAY TO TREAT A respecting canary could support so G 
SOME PEOPLE ARE PRETTY CARELESS. FELLOW! CLAIRE HAS TURNED graded a companion, and that, so far fra 
BUT ILC BET COULDNIT BE‘ GUILTY ME DOWN THREE TIMES NOW its walks inducing it to sing, utter shan 

AND ROT RNOM TZ Mal sete LoL Ssh: at being seen in such company wow 
render it voiceless forever. 

‘And the remedy?” asked the Ministeé 

“The lemedy?’’ repeated Yang—a ni 
companion worthy of his charge, an ed] 
eated Chinese of good standing and litera: 
attainments, who could quote Confucit 
and discuss the classies. 

In short, a custodian worthy of h 
charge, drest respectably in blue silk, wk 
would drink his tea at the most refine 
resorts and among the best people 
gentleman and a scholar. 

Otherwise the ‘‘canally’’ would pine a: 
die. 

The Minister promptly ordered the ep 
gagement of such a paragon at an @& 
most unprecedented wage, in addition 1 
an allowance for tea and a complete outf 
of blue silk clothes. 
NEXT DAY After three days the canary began 

THE SALES MANAGER SPEAKS chirp. Ina week it outsang all the canari 

TOO BUSY TO SEE ME AGAIN. of Peiping in unceasing, throbbing, hea 
THAT'S WHAT THEY ALL SAY. ‘LL BE FRANK. YOU'LL ; enly melody. Visitors to the Minista 
LL LOSE MY JOB IF 1DON'T NEVER GET AHEAD UNTIL found his Excellency seated enrapt, hi 
GET MORE ORDERS b> YOU GET RID OF “B.O.”—AND finger raised to enjoin silence. But he di 
; THATS SO SIMPLE — not know that it was Yang, the ‘ook 


WITH LIFEBUOY! himself, who, in new silk clothes, took +t 
canary on its promenades. 


Monarch of All He Surveys 


HAT exclusive club of men who reali! 

own towns has recently been joined 
W. G. Coreim, Kansas City real onthe 
broker. 

Mr. Coreim, according to the Ne 
York Herald Tribune, ‘‘is the boss, mas 
ter, peace officer, baron, ete., of Tore! 
Missouri. He acquired it recently in 
trade, J. L. Jacobs, of Olathe, Kansa: 
giving him Torch in exchange for the forty 


° 4 Af 
THREE MONTHS LATER Don’t risk B.O. room house at Fifteenth and Charlott 
CLAIRE, GUESS WHAT'S (body odor) Streets, Kansas City, Missouri.” 
HAPPENED? I'VE WON Bs petspires. Pores give off a Further, we are told: 
, quart of odor-causing waste daily. 
We never know the moment when Torch comprises a general store, post 
others may notice this odor! Play safe— office, filling station, and a dozen or mor 
bathe regularly with Lifebuoy. Its dwellings. 


creamy, searching, germ-removing 
lather purifies and deodorizes pores — 
stops “B.O.” (body odor). Its pleasant, hy- 
gienic scent quickly vanishes as you 


It is on the Frisco tracks in Riple 
County, which is in the tier borderin 
Arkansas in the eastern part of th 


pase: State. 
; The sizable community nearest Torch | 
Great for the complexion Poplar Bluff. 
Every night, massage Lifebuoy’s pure, Torch grew up around a_sawmi 
bland lather well into the skin; then operated when the timber was being r 
rinse. See how quickly your complexion moved from the surrounding territory nc 


clears and fresh- 


; a few years ago. 
ens — glows with 


heli, youn , Pa pecs ae ara Tribune co 
cadntaces§ Aton Y | r 7 ues] ong 1as een dismantled, bu 
Lifebuoy today, orch endures because of the fact the 

Way weal . local Frisco trains hesitate there and b 
cause of the general store and post-offie 
both housed in the one business building « 
the town, and the filling station. 


A PRODUCT OF 
LEVER BROTHERS CO, 


aM AY et ae. 
How to Win the Davis Cup 


F too many cooks spoil the broth, too 

many champions are apt to spoil a 

nation’s Davis Cup chances. 

It may seem a startling idea, but Henri 
Cochet, the French court star, advances it 
quite seriously in Tennis, in a friendly 
article on our prospects. 

“The fact that the United States pos- 
sesses half-a-dozen very good champions, 
all of them more or less able to play the 
- Davis Cup, is not an advantage,’ he 

assures us. ‘“‘Quite the contrary. 

“Tt is better to have a permanent and 
homogeneous team than one which is 
stronger in theory, but which changes its 
members constantly.” 

M. Cochet’s remarks are of particular 
interest to us now as the major events of 
the tennis season loom nearer and nearer. 
The Mason-Dixon championship play is 
completed, with Ellsworth Vines, national 
champion, victorious. Much more impor- 
tant play is in the offing, and the personnel 
and chances of our teams in such events are 
of interest. Speculation has been keen 
ever since the national indoor matches, in 
which Borotra and Boussus were eliminated 
by Aydelotte and Rockafellow in the 
quarter-finals. 

Returning to M. Cochet, we find him 
illustrating his theory about champions 

thus in Tennis: 


The strength of Great Britain is to have 
had two players, two only, and always the 
same ones: Austin and Perry. 

The strength of France is to have had 
four players, always the same, then but 
three when Lacoste withdrew. 

Apart from the strength of each player, 
there is that of the team taken as a whole. 

In 1925, the French were beaten at 
Philadelphia by 5 to 0; in 1926, they were 
beaten 4 to 1. We were beaten, yes, but 
we had learned something. This ‘‘some- 
thing’”’ we used in 1927, and victory smiled 
on us. Suppose now that France had had 
enough players to launch new men into the 

, battle in 1925, 1926, and 1927—I strongly 
fear that we would have lost each time. 

Austin and Sidney Wood are two young 
players. Austin has beaten Wood. Why? 
Is Sidney Wood so inferior? I don’t believe 
it. But that which is probable is that the 
Englishman has had a great deal more 
experience in the big international matches. 
Sidney Wood and Shields simply found 
themselves in the same situation that we 
were in in 1925 at Philadelphia. One must 
not conclude from the above remark that I 
think that the best team of 1932 must be 
the one which was beaten in 1931. 


In order to improve Davis Cup chances, 
American players and officials should,in M. 
Cochet’s opinion: 


Take part in the championship of France. 
Outside of Wimbledon, play the least possible 
and avoid the big danger of overtraining. 
Among those of equal strength, select the 
players who already have played in the 
Davis Cup matches. Organize, somewhere 
outside of Paris by preference, an existence 
which will resemble as near as possible what 
they would havein America. Arrange, two 
weeks before the interzone final, a thorough 
rest period devoid of tennis. 
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“‘FIRST-PERSON"’ Photography by ROYER-SHANNON 


Key Men In College Say So! 


The key men in our great colleges and universities, 
the up-and-coming fellows who lead the way and 
set the pace, have been among the first to put their 
stamp of approval on ‘‘the big chain’’. And that goes 
for theit older brothers—the live wires in the busi- 
ness and professional world, too. 

In fact, “dainty” watch chains just don’t ‘‘click” 
with men of action these days. Instead, they’re wear- 
ing man-size chains again—and that’s not only be- 
cause ‘‘the big chain’’ is safer and stronger, but because 
it’s smarter—sets off clothes to better advantage! 

Remember, there’s no better graduation or “‘com- 
ing-of-age” present for a man than a good watch and 
chain. And if you want to show him that you’re “in 
the know”, make sure it’s one of the smatt, new, big- 
calibre Simmons Chains. 

Simmons quality is the result of old-school meth- 
ods of craftsmanship. This company was making fine 
watch chains back in the days when Phi Beta Kappa 
keys were actually used for winding watches! 

All the world admires Simmons Watch Chains— 
and they’re sold by the better jewelers everywhere! 


R. F. SIMMONS CO. Attleboro, Mass. 
Jewelers for over 60 years 


34371—Yellow Gold 


29388 — Yellow Gold 
Filled Waldemar $7.50 


Filled Waldemar $10.25 


SIMMONS 


“The swivel says 
it’s a Simmons”? 


“THE 


At 


34371 


Zo 


BiG CHAIN 
IS BACK!’? 


watch chains 
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Enjoy the Thousand 
Lakes That Vie for 
World Beauty Prize 


Chasm Lake, 
Far Above’ 
Timberline, 
and the 
14,255 -foot 
Summit of 


Longs Peak 


MAGINE an enormous bowl 
of sparkling, blue water, sur- 
rounded by thick forests of 

bright green aspens and darker 
evergreen with huge, craggy 
peaks and perpetual snow above. 
Then multiply by a thousand 
and you have one—but only one 
—of Colorado’s attractions. The 
best vacation of your life—at 
astonishingly low cost—awaits 
you in Colorado this summer. 
When you come, note the abun- 
dant opportunities for a happy, 
prosperous home on this last, 
great frontier. 


Taste “Sunshine and Vita- 
mins” at home; eat Colorado 
fruits and vegetables 


KEY STATE nd-Up” on a National 
OF THE Forest Range. Above: Echo Lake, in 
NEW WEST the Denver Mountain Parks System 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
644 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


Send me the FREE book,“ Colorful Colorado: 


Opportunity’s Playground,” illustrated with 
natural-color photographs. 
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“The Mail Must Go Through!” Is 
Ethelbert’s Motto 


THELBERT was really rude. 

He accosted John McCauley at 
the information desk in the County Clerk’s 
office in New York, when Mr. McCauley 
was trying to give information to six 
people at once. 

Irritated because he was at first ignored, 
“Bthelbert hopped upon John’s 
shoulder and said ‘mee-errr- 
oww!’ in his left ear,’’ writes 
Edwin C. Hill in the New York 
Sun. 

“Knowing his Ethelbert,” 
we read further, ‘‘ John excused 
himself from the six applicants 
for information, gently removed 
Ethelbert from his shoulder, 
and with the cat [who is white 
with variations] in his arms left 
the office and went immedi- 
ately to the ground floor and 
to the big bronze and glass 
mail chute.’’ For, the account 
continues: 


John McCauley knew as 
surely as he knew the amiable 
phiz of his boss, Chief Clerk 
Kd Horn, that something was 
wrong with the mail chute, and 
that the orderly routine of the 
County Court-house—yes, and 
of the Federal Government it- 
self—was being obstructed. 

Ever since the intelligent 
Ethelbert has been connected 
with the administration of 
justice in this community, and 
that’s a matter of four years 
now, he has manifested an 
extraordinary and inexplicable 
interest in the mail facilities of the Court- 
house. 

Daily he greets the postmen on their 
appointed rounds, following them in a 
comically serious and profound manner as 
they visit the various rooms and chambers. 

At odd times in his busy day—and 
Ethelbert toils at innumerable occupations 
far harder than any $22,500 Supreme 
Court Justice in the place—he goes to the 
ground floor, hops on top of the mail-box 
at the bottom of the glass-paneled chute 
and watches the cascade of letters. 

The phenomenon simply fascinates him. 
He can’t quite get what it’s all about. And 
now and then he stretches forth a paw and 
makes a quick snatch, never seeming to 
realize, intelligent as he is otherwise, that 
the glass must balk any attempt on his 
part to snare even a postal card. 


CAR “the chute will get out of 
order now and then,” Mr. Hill tells us as 
the story of Ethelbert runs on: 


Sometimes it gets choked up. Some one 
or another of the justices gets off his mind 
a written opinion so heavy and ponderous 
that it just won’t slide down. 

The chute goes out of business and the 
fascinating cascade of white letters ceases, 
ruining the best part of Ethelbert’s day. 

And at such times the Court-house eat 
hastens to John McCauley and tells him 
all about it, and John hastens to the mail- 
chute and gets the engineer, and pretty 
soon things are all right again and every- 
body is happy. 
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Business Is Better on the Public 
Golf Course 


UNICIPAL and daily-fee courses 

are looming larger and larger in the 

American golf picture; and officials of 

private clubs are exerting all their ingenuity 

to meet the competition thus generated, 

Francis J. Powers tell us in a Consolidated 
Press Association dispatch from Chicago. 


New York Sun photograph 


Ethelbert the Mailman Tells Mr. McCauley, 
His Pal, About the Trouble With the Chute 


It is conservatively estimated, he con- 
tinues, ‘‘that more than half of the golf 
played in the United States during 1931 
was over courses of a public nature, and 
that the percentage will be greatly in- 
creased this year.” 

The reasons for this change are many, 
according to Mr. Powers, and he lists some 
of them in his article: 


Economie conditions are forcing many 
golfers, heretofore members of private 
clubs, back to daily-fee and municipal 
courses. 

Publie courses also are approaching and 
in many instances equaling the better 
private clubs in construction and mainte- 
nance. 

Many private clubs that were victims of 
improper financing are salvaging a portion 
of their investment by throwing their 
fairways open to the public. In Chicago, 
seven private clubs have joined the daily- 
fee ranks this spring, and similar instances 
have been reported from Los Angeles, 
New York, and other large cities. These 
clubs offer the public all of the aeeommoda- 
tions of a private layout at a much smaller 
cost. ; 

The better daily-fee and municipal 
courses still are able to show a comfortable 
profit on the original investment. Sales- 
men of golf equipment who have been 
canvassing their fields report that 1932 
will be one of the best seasons for public 
courses. Where private clubs are suffering 
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from financial pains the number of public 
courses continues to increase. 

Chieago, for example, will have several 
new ones this year. Of the 220 clubs in 
the Chicago district, ninety-four are public, 
and that number is none too great to pro- 
vide playing space and time over week- 
ends and holidays. The increasing number 
of women golfers and the five-day week are 
factors in the growth of daily-fee and 
municipal-course play. 


Britons, ‘‘whose golf clubs are for golf 
and not side issues in the drama _ of 
country-club social life,” always have 
wondered at “the high price of the game in 
the United States.” Of this difference Mr. 
Powers writes: 


Golf always has been cheap in Great 
Britain, but even there the demand for 
less expensive play is being heard. Mem- 
bers of one very well-known English club 
recently registered a protest because the 
annual dues and membership totaled the 
staggering sum of $75 per year. 

The protest was based on the fact that 
the dues had increased more than 50 per 
‘cent. within a period of five years. Yet 
$75 would not have admitted an applicant 
inside the front gate of many inexpensive 
private clubs in the United States. 

Private clubs are making a determined 
effort to combat present conditions by re- 
duction of dues and, in some instances, new 
features for the entertainment of members. 
One Chicago club has organized the chil- 
dren of members into a junior club. 


The High Cost of the Hunt 


OX-HUNTING comes high, but our 
British cousins must have it, even tho 
the annual bill mounts up between $50,- 
000,000 and $60,000,000. The United 
Press relays the information to us in a dis- 
patch from London; and its figures, it 
eredits to the British Field Sports Society. 
The huge total expense, we are told, 
‘includes the maintenance of homes in the 
country, and many other expenses inci- 
dental to hunting.’”’ Reading on: 


* For hunting alone the cost is estimated at 
$22,750,000, an extremely large proportion 
of which goes to the country over which 
the hunt is conducted. 

For instance, agriculture takes a toll of 
about $8,750,000 for fodder and other 
supplies; the shoeing smith and the saddler 
draw.$2,000,000; veterinary surgeons $425,- 
000; wages absorb $9,890,000; clothing 
$590,000; other hunt expenses $250,000; 
while $100,000 goes to the revenue for 
licenses. 

Grooms and hunt servants alone num- 
ber over 20,000, whose wages are circulated 
in the villages. 

Nothing is here taken into account of 
the cost of the maintenance of the supply 
of 40,000 hunters, or kennel costs to main- 
tain a pack of hounds in the necessary 
state of efficiency. 

Some idea of the huge proportions of 
the industry of fox-hunting can be gained 
from the fact that there are 200 packs in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, which in- 
clude 6,869 couples of hounds. 

The average cost of keeping a foxhound 
is about $75, of a hunter $420, and of a 
brood-mare, of which about 5,000 are re- 
quired, $150. 
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TRANSPORTATION CROSSROADS a 
OF AMERICA 


“The city surrounded by the United 
States” . . . Almost half the population 
of the country resides within a 500 mile 
radius of this city and almost half the 
Class 1 railway mileage of the United 
States originates or terminates at St. 
Louis . . . Terminal facilities provide the 
fastest interchange of merchandise cars 
-.- No change of stations is necessary in 
this gateway city, the most logical be- 
tween the north and east and the south 
and southwest. 


ST. LOUIS IS THE HOME OF 
The Lindbergh Trophies % Shaw’s Garden 
Municipal Opera 7 Symphony Orchestra ” Nat- 
ional Dairy, Horse and Hereford Shows’ World’s 
Champion Cardinals ” Forest Park ” One of the 
finest zoological collections in America 7 Some 
of the largest producing shoe factories in the 
country 7 World-famed chemical and light 


beverage plants 
And of the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


It is the starting point of the famous 
Scenic Limited, Sunshine Special, Texan 
and Southerner routes to Kansas City, 
Colorado, the Pacific Coast, Memphis, 
New Orleans, the Gulf Coast Country, 
Mexico, Texas Cities, Arizona and 
Southern California, with unexcelled 
freight service via these routes to this 
vast productive territory. ee 


Dependable 

Freight and 

Passenger 
Service 


“A SERVICE INSTITUTION ” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES| 
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NJOY com- 
plete satisfac- 
tion with the famous 
NOVO, “The Lifetime 
Lawn Mower.’’ Made 
throughout of steel and 
other znbreakable materi- 
als... The NOVO cuts 
smoothest, runs easiest. 
Silent, too! Yet it is mod- 
erately priced—most eco- 
nomical of all mowers 
because free from repair 
expense, plus longer life. 

There are numerous 
other reasons for NO- 
VO’s superiority—possi- 
ble only in the world’s 
largest lawn mower fac- 
tory. Your dealer will 
gladly demonstrate the 
NOVO—and give you 
valuable free booklet, 
Beautiful Lawns. Or mail 
the coupon below today, 


‘a 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Caun Mower 


A regular stock NOVO 
was plunged from a 
speeding airplane at 
1072 feet—was buried 
in the earth by the ter- 
rific impact as it struck 
—vet not a part was bro- 
ken. Its rigid frame was 
not even sprung out of 
alignment! 


EE ES So ccs cone foe sect cost some 


THE F. & N. LAWN MOWER CO. tcp 
World's Largest Lawn Mower Manufacturers 
Richmond, Indiana 

Please send me full particulars on 
NOVO, "The Lifetime Lawn Mower,” 
and free booklet, BEAUTIFUL LAWNS. 
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THE UNBREAKABLE 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Finland’s Non-Fighting Army of 
Women 


“A MAZONS of Northern Europe” 
A they have been called. And in 


fact, the rattle and clatter of Lotta cooks 
on the march has a sound very much like 
that of the artillery. 

Many a militiaman, hard-prest at ma- 
neuvers. according to a Helsingfors dispatch 
from Clair Price to the New York Times 
Magazine, ‘‘has pricked up his ears at the 
sound of the distant rumble which indicates 
that the Lotta’s are coming; and many a 
nose has hungrily sniffed the wind-borne 
smelis of sausages and tea which indicate 
that a battery of Lotta field kitchens has 
unlimbered and gone into action beneath 
the birches of a near-by roadside.” 

Who are these Lottas? The writer in 
The Times tells us thus: 


When Runeberg wrote the story of the 
old eanteen woman, Lotta Svird—Char- 
lotte Sword in English—he could hardly 
have imagined that to-day his native Fin- 
land would contain 50,000 Lotta Svirds 
organized in a woman’s army auxiliary, 
whose like does not exist anywhere else in 
the world. 

Runeberg’s Lotta may or may not have 
been taken from real live, but the Lottas of 
to-day are as real as Finland itself. 

Uniformed in the same field gray as is 
worn by the regular Army and the militia, 
a Lotta unit on the march presents the 
unusual spectacle of the blonde and blue- 
eyed sex swinging along in a formidably 
military column of gray caps, gray blouses, 
gray skirts, and belted-gray overcoats. 

Rich and poor, old and young, the Lottas 
are reduced to the iron-gray level of the 
coarse homespun stuff which, in Army rifle 
regiments, is associated with the German 
coal-seuttle type of steel helmets. 

The Lottas, of course, do not wear steel 
helmets, for they are a volunteer women’s 
auxiliary attached to the militia, and not a 
combatant force. The arms they bear are 
splints and bandages, teapots and frying- 
pans, brooms and scrubbing brushes, pins 
and needles, pens and typewriters. On 
the march they wear the heavy visored 
caps which the Army and the militia wear, 
but at work they sometimes take off their 
caps and put on instead the highly civilian 
head-cloths which Finnish housewives wear. 


eee serve as trained nurses and 
stretcher-bearers, the continues. 
They run ‘military hospitals and ambu- 
lances. They make the militia’s uniforms. 
They do the ‘paper work’ at militia bases.” 
And they do not stop there, we are told: 


writer 


They raise money for the militia by 
means of lotteries, bazaars, ete. They 
carry on school work among their mem- 
bers. They hold gymnastic, singing, walk- 
ing, and skiing competitions. They obey 
orders like soldiers. They constitute a 
disciplined patriotic force so popular that 
the gray Lotta uniform has become the 
festival dress of Finnish women. 

They sometimes help the Regular Army, 
but they belong to the militia, joining up 
for the two weeks of militia maneuvers 
every year, and during the rest of the year 
carrying out their Lotta duties in their 
home areas. 

They do not live in barracks, because 
Finland has no barracks to spare for them, 
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| Used To Have a 
fussy Stomach |i 


.--But | Eat 
Everything NOW! 


For Acid 
Indigestion 
Just Lat Delicious TOMS’ 


OES “‘Fussy Stomach” ruin your 

meals and spoil your summer ; 
fun? Do your favorite foods some- 
times bring on a burning sourness 
and a bloated feeling? 


Thousands now say they eat what 
they like without fear of acid indi- — 
gestion, heartburn, sour stomach or _ 
gas if they eat a few TUMS after 
meals. This delightful new antacid 
mint prevents and relieves “Fussy 
Stomach.”’ Simply eat three or four 
TUMS after meals—often one is 
enough. Carry a handy roll in pocket 
or purse wherever you go—especially 
on your vacation, when change of 
water and diet so often upsets the 
stomach. Tums are quick, sure relief. 
Geta roll at any drug store, only 10c. 


TUMS ARE ANTACID ...NOTA 
LAXATIVE. For a Laxative, use the 
safe, dependable Vegetable Laxative, 
RR (NATURE’S REMEDY). Only 25c. 
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but during maneuvers they do the same 
work at the militia’s barracks as housewives 
do in their own homes. 

_ Like Runeberg’s Lotta, the unlegendary 
Lotta of to-day is ‘‘a pearl on the pathway 
of war, and a pearl all genuine, too.” 

__ Their gray blouses are pinned at the 
throat with the Lotta brooch—a blue 
. swastika surrounded by gray heraldie roses 
on a white ground. The swastika, in these 
post-war years has become the accepted 
symbol of the political ‘‘Whites,”’ and the 
Lottas, like the militia, are ‘“‘ White.” 


Sometimes It’s the Little Fellow 


Who Wins 


TRAPT bald eagle and a pack of 
hungry wolves fought it out in the 


Alaskan snows. 

- And the eagle won, we read in a New 
York Sun editorial which quotes a Northern 
trapper, but with the warning that “he 
had not been a witness to the engage- 
ment. 
tion of the snow and the ground around 
the trap bore mute evidences of the fierce- 
ness of the eagle’s defense and the utter 


futility of the wolf pack’s attack.’ 


But he declared that the condi- 


Con- 


tinuing: 


These wolves were Alaskans, and were 
remotely situated as regards the gentle 
creatures of the Algoma region of western 
Ontario, in whose defense James W. Curran 
-of Sault Ste. Marie has appeared and has 
sought to clear of the charge of being 
man-eaters. 


However, The Sun tells us: 


The evidence, would appear to be in 
favor of Mr. Curran’s contention that the 
fierceness of the wolf and its fighting 
ability are overrated. 

Alaskan trappers declare that the story 
of the encounter is not unbelievable, for 
they recognize that a cornered eagle is the 
most vicious of birds and animals. 

The big bird in the toils of the trap was 
in somewhat the same position as a pugilist 
who entered the ring with his hands tied 
behind him. Different from the general 


rule, he won the bout. 


Mr. Curran is 


entitled to use the incident as appears 
best in his crusade. 


To the naturalist, The Sun philosophizes, 
“this incident will appeal only as another 
of the striking reversals of things which he 
has recently been called upon to explain.” 
Reading on: 


Not long ago a report from a ranch in the 
Sierra uplands said that a sheep, the 
humblest and meekest of creatures, bit a 
dog which was too dictatorial in its methods 
of herding, and that when the shepherd at- 
tempted to punish the sheep it turned on 
him and scarred his shins. 

We are informed also that when cats 
were sent out to stop an advancing herd 
of mice on Australian plains, the mice 
turned the tables by charging the cat 


arm 
A 


Ng 
big tomeat that long had run the house 


of a Texan, near San Antonio, undertook 
to discipline a pet white rabbit by attack- 


ing it in its home. 


The owner found his 


eat ‘‘kicked to pieces” the next morning, 
and Brer Rabbit contentedly gnawing 
his turnip tops. 
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Now the LEVIATHAN 


AMERICA'S GREATEST AND SMARTEST SHIP 


cores to BRREMEN 


via Plymouth 


and Cherbourg 


| 


‘ | 


S 
N 


OW for your convenience, 
, the great LEVIATHAN goes 
through to Germany —calling at 
Plymouth, the quick, scenic route 
to London and at Cherbourg for 
daytime arrival in Paris. 
Choose the LEVI4THAN—orany 
United States Lines or American 
Merchant Lines ship—whenyou 
goto Europe. You'll be g/ad you 
chose an American flag steamer. 
You are sure of yourown kind of 
service, modeledtothe American 
preference—the food you like the 
way you like it, stewards who un- 
derstand your language, rooms 
you will consider well-appointed, 


FARES 
REDUCED 


20% 


on U.S. Lines 


every convenience and privilege 
of ocean travel—p/us the Amert- 
can standard of living. 

And you’ llappreciate the mod- 
erate rates when you book, wheth- 
erit’s luxurious First Class onthe 


PRESIDENT HARDING Or PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT, the world’s fastest 
Cabin ships—or an American 
Merchant Liner, carrying one 
class only, at fares as low as $90. 


7 “ ay 


Now under construction... the 
largest and finest liners built in 
America— S. S. MANHATTAN and 
her sister ship. 


S.S.LEVIATHAN sails May 17; June 7; June 28 
to BREMEN, via Plymouth and Cherbourg 
S.S.PRESIDENT HARDING . May 11; June 8 
S.S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT May 25; June 22 
to Ireland, England, France and Germany 
An American Merchant Liner every Friday to London 


Consult your local agent. He knows travel values. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 


Roosevelt Steamship Company, Inc., Managing Agents 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 


Offices or agents everywhere 
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UNITED STATES LINES 


WHAT A 
FOOD MIXER! 


IT BEATS 
EVERY- 
THING 


Mashes and whips potatoes, tur- 

nips, squash—mixes meat loaf, 

fruit cake—whips cream, frostings 

—tbeats eggs, batters—extracts 

fruit juice—blends mayonnaise— 
mixes drinks, etc. 


Motor tilts back — 
beatera drain right 
into the bowl. 


A great food mixer because it is so easy lo use, so 
sturdy, powerful and efficient. 

Handier because you never have to adjust the beaters 
on a stand, hold them, or find a place to lay them while 
they drip. The juice extractor fits on top of the motor— 
can be left on or removed after using. No need to turn 
the motor upside down, juicer is always ready. Powerful 
motor has 4-speed fingertip regulator. Both lovely green 
mixing bowls turn themselves. Has automatic mayon- 
naise oil dripper for blending salads, and sturdy, self- 
cleaning beaters. There’s only ONE Mixmaster—the mas- 
ter food mixer. 


NOW! New Low Price 


See Mixmaster at your electric light company, depart- 
ment store or dealer's. If not there, write direct to Chi- 
cago Flexible Shaft Co., 5513 Roosevelt Road, Chicago. 
42 years making Quality products. Canadian address 349 
Carlaw Street, Toronto. 


MIXMASTER 
unbeam 
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> SHORT STORY WRITING 
Particulars of Dr 


Esenwein's famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’S 

MONTHLY free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 74 Springfield, Mass. 


WE WILL PUBLISH 


Your Book Length Manuscript. Write for 
booklet and terms. MEADOR PUBLISHING 


CO., 470-C Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


tells how to earn 


FREE BOO a _ good income, 


in spare time with your camera. 
Wherever you live you can earn extra money, 


making photographs for magazines, newspapers 


and advertisers. Tremendous demand. 
JOURNALISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 

is a fascinating, money-making occupation, easily 

learned at home. Low cost. Write today. 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS CORPORATION 
Dept. 135 10 West 33rd St., New York 


Whence the 
“BLACK 
|edit ig Lag 


of Jamaica? 


ASK AT ANY 
BOOKSHOP 


NE BALD SS NeW YORK A 
THE DIAL PRESS—NEW YORK 


THE LITERARY DUCT 


MEY its; 


Ben and Bob, Golden West Track Marvels 


EN is lean and lank and blond. 
B He looks like almost anything but 
an athlete. Standing six feet, one and a 
half inches, and weighing 153 pounds, “‘he 


writes Charles 


” 


seems all legs and arms, 
W. Paddock, the famous track man, in the 
New York Herald Tribune Magazine. 

Off a track, Ben Eastman, whose record- 
breaking is the sensation of the Western 


“Gg painfully shy, and so 


track season, 


awkward that he is continually falling all 
Paddock. 


over himself,’ writes Mr. “He 
wears glasses, even 
when running, and 
has more the ap- 
pearance of astudent 
solitude 


sophisti- 


who loves 
the 
son of a 


than 
eated 
wealthy father.”’ 

But this unath- 
letic appearance did 
not keep the young 
Stanford trackman 
recently from break- 
ing the world’s rec- 
ord in the 440 and 
the 880. The former 
he did in 46.4 sec- 
onds, bettering the 
Meredith mark of 
47.4. The 880 he 
ran in 1.51.3, which 
betters Dr. Peltzer’s 
mark by three-tenths 
of a second. 


a ee so California 
feels that she has 
some one to match 


the KEast’s Gene Ben became a mild 
Venzke, the great ’ os oe sensation. 

410 miler. Ben will | When California’s Ben Gets Set to When the tow- 
ee ean omescorn Burn Up the Cinder Track headed youngster | 


thrill provider for 

the Olympics. And then to back up Ben 
there’s Bullet Bob Kiesel of the University 
of California, with his recent 9.6 seconds 
for the 100 yards and his 21.1 seconds for 
the 220. These marks are new records for 
the Stanford-California meet. 

“Youthful athletes, who yesterday were 
unknown, to-day are being hailed as cham- 
pions of the track and field. Some have 
been training a long time, and are just 
commencing to find themselves; others are 
reaching the top merely through natural 
inborn ability,” says Mr. Paddock, com- 
menting on these and other performances. 

“Olympic year is always the signal for 
the rise of record-breakers, and 1932, with 
the games scheduled for Los Angeles this 
summer, is proving no exception,” he adds, 
continuing this account of these young 
hopefuls of the track: 


In the middle distances, Ben Eastman 
is so good that he ranks as No. 1 man on 
the prospective American Olympic team. 

Yet one year ago he was unknown out- 


side of Palo Alto, and only a few of his 
freshmen team-mates, including his older 
brother Sam, considered him a_ world 
beater. Even they [says Mr. Paddock] 
would not have dared to predict that 
during his sophomore season he would | 
break the world’s records for both the 
quarter-mile and the half-mile, knocking 
a full second off Ted Meredith’s mark of 
47.4 seconds for the quarter, a record that 
stars have been shooting at—and failing 
to break—sinece way back in 1916. 

Track would never have known Ben 
Eastman if physical education had not 


been a requirement | 


for graduation at 
Burlingame High 


County, California. 

Ben and his brother 
Sam had been dodg- 
ing compulsory exer= 
cise with extraordi- 
nary success. Their 


camping in the high 
Sierras. The long 


dance of sunshine 
and fresh air had 
given them strong, 
lithe bodies, and 
they were quite sure 
that they did not 
need any prescribed 
“daily dozen.” 

But they did want 
their diplomas, and 
in the last half of 
their senior year they 
were forced to sur- 
render. 

They found that 
they could  substi- 
tute track work for 
physical education, 
and took a chance. 
Almost over night 


enteredStanford and 

turned out for track, 
Coach Dink Templeton was quick to see his 
possibilities, and gave him every opportu- 
nity to become a star. Eastman followed 
Dink’s instructions to the letter. 
little about competition. All he needed 
was experience, and he received a large 
dose of it last season, responding splen- 
didly. 

With his well-loved coach in the hospital 
suffering from acute arthritis, ‘‘ Big Ben” 
went about his practise this year with a 
new-found determination to make good. 
And he has succeeded in a way that has 
surprized every one but Dink Templeton. 

First he won international recognition by 
capturing the Eastern intercollegiate half- 
mile crown (something no other Western 
college man has ever done), and equaling 
Meredith’s world record of 47.4 seconds. 
Then, on March 26, he shattered the mark, 
running the 440 yards in the unheard-of 
time 46.4 seconds. 

But more was to come. Two weeks 
later, on April 9, he set a new world’s 
record for the half-mile, racing the 880 
yards in 1.51.3, which was three-tenths of 
a second faster than the record set by 
Dr. Otto Peltzer in England in 1926. 

And he has just begun to find himself. 


School inSan Mateo | 


hobby had ~ been | 


hikes and an abun- | 


He knew | 
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THE CRUISE TO 
All EUROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN AND NORWAY 
A genuine travel bargain... low rate covers all 
expenses on ship and shore, hotels, guides, etc. 
12 COUNTRIES... 54 DAYS 
Visiting Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, 
Monaco, Holland, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, France, _ 


‘S.S. LANCASTRIA...FromN.Y. 


JULY 2nd $495 up 


CUNARD DEFERRED PAYMENT 

(In Cooperation With Morris Plan) 

AVAILABLE FOR THIS CRUISE 
Your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FRANK TOURIST Co. 


542 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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THE FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY is needed in every American home 
where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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BE KING! 


For a day... ora lifetime... 
we offer you New Hamp- 
shire as your kingdom ~ 
We will make you King 
of miles of wooded hills, 
King of brooks that whis- 
per acare-free philosophy, 
King of wide-flung sunsets: 
and vivid hues ~ But we : 
warn you, you may find 
your kingdom too beauti- 
ful to leave. Let us intro- 
duce you to it; just fill in 
the coupon below for free 
descriptive booklet. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State “Development Commission 
35 Park Street, Concord, N. H. 


Name. 


Address 
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Tie sere RARY DUGEST 


By the time of the Olympics he is almost 
certain to surpass his previous efforts. 


Bos KIESEL was prevailed upon to take 
part in his first big race several years 
ago,’ Mr. Paddock tells us further: 


At the time he was a student in a private 
preparatory school near San Francisco. 
He had displayed a great deal of natural 
speed in “‘sand-lot’”’ baseball. But he had 
never worn a pair of spikes when he stept 
on the old Berkeley, California, track to 
face Hee Dyer, intercollegiate champion of 
Stamford University, and Russ Sweet, 
several times a national place winner, in 
the annual Amateur Athletic Union cham- 
pionships. 

Bob Kiesel knew nothing about starting 
holes or how to respond to the commands. 
He stood around on one foot and then the 
other, watching his rivals prepare for the 
race, until the starter took him off to one 
side and tried to explain to him what it was 
all about. 

Bob then scratched himself a couple of 
shallow trenches and made a pretense of 
getting into the crouch position. He was 
left flatfooted at the gun, of course, and his 
fleet competitors were a full ten yards 
ahead of him before he got under way. 

What happened at that point, however, 
is California sprinting history. Bob Kiesel 
unleashed an indescribable burst of speed 
which sent him past Dyer before the tape 
was reached, with Sweet barely nosing 
him out. Later, in the 220, Kiesel again 
found himself out of the race in the first 
fifty yards. 

But this time he had a longer distance in 
which to make up his handicap, and he flew 
past the entire field to win by fifteen yards 
from two of the best sprinters in the United 
States. 

Instead of following up his advantage, 
the youngster went away on a fishing trip, 
and not until this season has any one been 
able to get him to train seriously. Walter 
Christie, veteran California coach, has 
taught his fleet sophomore how to start, 
and when he acquires some competitive ex- 
perience, no one, even including the great 
Wykoff, should beat him. He is America’s 
‘‘dark horse”? for the Olympic 100-meter 
title—a ‘‘champion in the cradle.” 


Bernard Shaw’s Blind Date 


That’s a grand Shaw story. The one 
relating to his recent trip to Russia. Stroll- 
ing along the banks of the Volga, he en- 
countered a beautiful girl playing in the 
sand. 

He stopt to chat with the child, who im- 
mediately took a liking to the bearded 
sage. They walked along the river for a 
while, her hand in his, Shaw enjoying the 
trivialities of which they talked. Finally 
the little one informed the Shavian body 
that it was time for her to go home. 

““Good-by, my dear,” he said, ‘and 
when mother asks you where you have been, 
tell her you have been walking along the 
Volga with George Bernard Shaw.” 

The great name was absolutely unknown 
to the child, but she recognized the courtesy 
in the words of her strange friend and was 
not to be outdone. Her pleasant smile and 
bow acquired a quaint gravity as imitated 
by the child. She replied: 

‘‘And when you go home and_ they ask 
you where you have been tell them that 
you were walking along the Volga with 
Katerina Ivanovna Fyodorovitch.’—New 
York Morning Telegraph. 
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OMS Me ae 


FOUR YEARS 


LONGER 
We 


NEW ENGLAND 


This summer take 
afew weeks off and 
come to New Eng- 
land. Get some of this life-giving 
air into your system... let this 
New England sun shine on you 
for a few hours a day... get on 
your fishing togs and battle a few 
bass... slip into your bathing 
suit and let the tonic in this water 
stir your circulation . .. ride 
horseback, play golf, climb a few 
mountains, or just loll around 
under the pines up here where 
the food is as good as the fun. 


It’s just an old New England cus- 
tom... but you'll learn why sta- 
tistics tell us the average span of 
life in these six states is over four 
years longer than the national aver- 
age. And this season, costs are less! 


Mountains or seashore —wilderness 
lakes or famous colonies of interesting 
people—hotel, cottage or summer es- 
tate! And this year a TOTAL eclipse 
of the midday sun—one spectacular 
day of sudden and majestic darkness, 
August 31. Plan to stay through. 


WHERE TO GO—WHAT 
WILL IT COST? What 
brought three million people 
here last year? Send for this 
new book, It’s authentic. 
Covers all types of vacations 
and all recreation-regions of 
6 famous states. Includes 
directory. 


THREE MILLION VACATIONS IN 


NEW ENGLAND 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 

Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 

Send me FREE official 1932 VACATIONS 
book, D-2. Also, map-folder on Total Eclipse 
of the Sun, visible in U. S. only in New England. 
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Ad _ 
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Every time I give a party, I always 
call up Helen. She’s a dietetics teacher 
and has the cleverest ideas for making 
everything you serve look and taste dif- 
ferent. “What shall we have to drink?” 
I asked her. And she said “Kellogg’s 
Kaffee Hag Coffee. There’s nothing 
like a good cup of coffee at night—if 
youmake sure it won’t keep you awake.” 


You can be sure your guests will 
appreciate your thoughtfulness. 
Kaffee Hag Coffee is guaranteed 
pure coffee with 97% of the caffeine 
and the indigestible wax removed. No 
fear that caffeine will keep you awake 
—affect your nerves—or digestion. 
Yet experts say Kaffee Hag has as 
fine a flavor as any other coffee. 


At all grocers in super-vacuum 
tins. Reduced in price. Roasted by 
Battle Quality 
guaranteed. Money refunded if you’re 


not entirely satisfied. 


Kellogg in Creek. 


THEVLE NT ERARY 


INVESTMENTS 


DGaeeaat: 


MAY a 1932 
AND FINANCE 


The Collapse of the Kreuger Legend 


HEN the Swedish “match king” 
shot himself in Paris, the whole 
world wondered. 

The press of the world was full of talk of 
‘“‘Napoleon,” ‘‘superman,” ‘‘ Prometheus.” 
But there was no word of suspicion, or of 
blame, except for an overwhelming ambi- 
tion. Kreuger was called ‘‘a man of 
genius who was beaten by fate,” one who 
appeared ‘“‘to have no sins.” 

But in one short month what 
a change! As the Ottawa 
Journal reflects: 


oe 


? 


If an Edgar Wallace or an 
Oppenheim had created a char- 
acter who built up one of the 
greatest businesses in all his- 
tory, created a world monopoly, 
advanced millions to govern- 
ments, offered to take over 
national debts, and then at the 
height of his fame committed 
suicide only to be discovered 
as a erook and a swindler on 
a colossal seale, the average 
reader would have berated the 
author for seeking to make 
plausible the impossible. 


Yet such is the truth, and 
within a month of the suicide 
this great world financier, this 
“pillar of respectability,’ was 
‘being revealed as perhaps the 
biggest swindler in the annals 
of crime.” <As the Baltimore 
Sun outlines what it calls the 
““mateh-stick tragedy”’: 


The story of Ivar Kreuger 

was just developing when the Swedish wizard 
shot himself in the head, in very businesslike 
fashion, on March 12. The first reaction 
was one of slight suspicion, mingled with 
great public grief. Meanwhile the. chief 
unit in his elaborate structure was granted 
a moratorium upon its obligations by the 
Swedish Cabinet in special meeting. Flags 
were put at half-mast in Stockholm, and it 
was said even in the streets people spoke in 
‘subdued voices.’ But three days later it 
was being said that he had needed $70,000,- 
000, and a little later that he was facing 
loss of monopolies in several countries 
because he was unable to make scheduled 
payments to these nations. By the end of 
March an investigation commission’s ‘‘ pre- 
liminary report’ said that things were 
worse ‘‘than had been feared.’’ On the last 
day of March it was asked that the mora- 
torium be extended two months. By the 
sixth of April auditors were ealling his 
accounts “‘grossly misrepresentative,”’ the 
balances ‘fictitious,’ many of the alleged 
assets non-existent. And by April 6 Ivar 
Kreuger had become a ‘‘cool defrauder,” a 
forger by his own hand of $100,000,000 in 
bonds; and in Stockholm he was ‘‘a gam- 
bler, who for many years wore the mark of 
a criminal.’’ The match-stick structure had 
fallen harder than Troy. 


fe amazing part of the affair, writes 
Edward A. Kandlik in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, “‘has been the manner in 
which the manipulations of Mr. Kreuger 


escaped the watchful eyes of accountants, 
financiers, and legal interests throughout 
the world.’”’ He notes that— 


One of the factors which has been men- 
tioned as a possible reason was the unique 
personality and extraordinary success of 
the man involved, Ivar Kreuger. Through 
years of successful enterprise, wealth 
equaled by only a few in the world, and his 
unique monopolies and relations with goy-| 


Up in Smoke 


—Shafer in the Cincinnati ‘‘Times-Star.”’ 


ernments the world over, the man had 
built up a fascination and glamour about 
himself so great that few thought of calling 
his honesty into question. 


Nor even the legend of Kreuger’s simple, 
frugal life remains intact. Rumors of 
large payments of blackmail, of mys- 
terious affairs with women, of the Park 
Avenue penthouse, now ‘“‘for rent,’ of 
which a United Press writer says: ‘‘ While 
New York speculated on the glamorous 
guests that may have visited this Arabian 
Nights retreat, from Paris and Stock- 
holm came stories of the life and loves of 
the magnate and cavalier.” 

But to return to the almost equally 
mysterious financial revelations, we find 
William H. Stoneman estimating in a 
Stockholm dispatch to the Chicago Daily 
News that the losses involved in the 
Kreuger debacle will amount to between 
1,200,000,000 and 1,800,000,000 crowns 
(about $240,000,000 and $360,000,000), 
the latter figure being equivalent to the 
Swedish national debt. As a result of the 
crash, continues this writer- 


Thousands of Swedish middle-class fam- 
ilies and other thousands of workers’ fami- 
lies face hardships. The middle-class folk 
are deprived of dividends, and in some eases 
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vacation—Natural Bridge, Va. See 
Nature’s grandest monument at star-time 
when soft lights remove the robe of night 
and reveal it in all its breath-taking 
beauty. Hear flooding forth from its 
rocky walls Cathedral music in ‘‘The 
Symphony of the Centuries.”’ 


Clear, cool alpine air makes you feel glori- 
ously alive. Ride awe-inspiring mountain 
trails along the crest of the beautiful Blue 
Ridge. Motor through the enchanting 
James River Gorge to peaks 4,200 feet 
high and through the sky-winding Vir- 
ginia Tyrol. Swim in the limpid pool— 
fish tumbling streams—enjoy old Virginia 
cooking. Sleep under blankets. 

Open all year. Washington Bi-centennial 
_ visitors should be sure to see it. 
Rooms $1.50 to $5.00 a day. Write for ‘0 lee 
MANAGER NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL 
NATURAL BRIDGE, VA. 


oe MoM | 4. 
YOU READ IRISH HISTORY, 
there is no necessity to read the 
others. Irish history is the history 
of the human race. Come and read 
this marvellous document in Ireland. 
Read it in the Round Towers into 
which the monks used to skedaddle 
when the Danes got after them. Let 
every “O’” and every “Mac” come to 
lovely Kenmare and see the Bay 
where his Milesian ancestors landed. 
When you’ve seen these things you'll 
understand all the history in the 
world. Come to Ireland by a boat 
that calls at Cobh (Queenstown). 
Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice- 
President—Passenger Traffic, (Dept. A.29) 
LMS Corporation, and G S Rlys. of Ireland 


Agency, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
or from your own Ticket Agent. 
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of most of their savings, upon which they 
depended for luxuries. The workers face 
the possibility of increased unemployment. 

Fortunately for Sweden, and unfor- 
tunately for sensation-seekers, the Swedes 
have taken the whole business with the 
same calm that they display in consuming 
pickled herring and crawfish. 

The most notable phenomenon after the 
crash is the lack of bitterness toward 
Kreuger and his associates. 

Without indulging in recriminations, the 
Stockholm Svenska Dagbladet reminds its 
readers that the Swedes would never have 
had such a firm trust in Kreuger if they 
had not believed that big foreign bankers 
were exercising careful control over the 
Kreuger books and emissions. 


Another Swedish daily, the Svenska Mor- 
gonbladet, says: 


Kreuger has been exposed as an adven- 
turer of enormous proportions, perhaps 
without a parallel in all economic history, 
and we Swedes suspected nothing. It must 
be emphasized that Kreuger is not identical 
with Sweden or her industries, and our 
national economy remains intact. Kreuger 
was an autocrat exercising a tremendous 
influence. 


"T urna to our own interest in the 
Kreuger smash, we find Dr. Max Winkler, 
the eminent authority on foreign securities, 
remarking: ‘‘ Playing with matches has cost 
the American investing public almost a 
quarter of a billion dollars.” 

“How terrifically badly Americans were 
trimmed by the late Ivar Kreuger is indi- 
eated,” says Mr. Stoneman, the already 
quoted writer for the Chicago Daily News, 
“by the story of how the International 
Match Corporation surrendered $50,000,- 
000 worth of German 6 per cent. bonds in 
return for Kreuger’s mere promise to deliver 
a number of ‘Italian treasury certificates.’”’ 
As this correspondent gleans the story from 
one of the Swedish investigators— 

Badly in need of cash, Kreuger last win- 
ter approached the Swedish Riksbank. 
Here he was told that he might have an 
advance if as collateral he would deposit 
shares of the Boliden Gold Mine, which 
Kreuger and Toll, parent organization in 
the Kreuger combine, had _ previously 
bought personally from Kreuger. 

In order to secure these Boliden shares, 
which were deposited with the Skandi- 
naviska Kreditsktiebolaget (Scandinavian 
Credit Bank), Kreuger decided to substi- 
tute for them German bonds owned by 
International Match. In order to get the 
German bonds he promised to give Inter- 
national Match £7,000,000 worth of Italian 
treasury certificates—which are now known 
to be forgeries. Subsequently he got the 
German bonds, substituted them for the 
Boliden shares, and deposited the Boliden 
shares with the Riksbank, receiving a per- 
sonal cash advance of 40,000,000 crowns. 

These forged certificates were purported 
to be secret receipts for a naval construction 
loan Kreuger had supposedly granted to 
Italy. 


‘Tun there is the story told in the same 
dispatch of the agreement whereby the 
International Telephone and ‘Telegraph 
Company was to secure a majority of the 
stock of the L. M. Eriesson Telephone 
Company (a Kreuger affiliate), which Kreu- 
ger pledged in return for an $11,000,000 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF 


CORPORATE 
TRUST SHARES 
(Original Series) 


Bearer Exchange Warrants, 
evidencing the right of hold- 


ers of old series Corporate 


Trust Shares to exchange 


for Corporate Trust Shares, 


Accumulative Series or 
Series AA, on a preferen- 
tial basis, may be obtained 
from any Authorized Dis- 
tributor. The undersigned 
will furnish names of local 


Authorized Distributors. 


American Depositor Corporation 


Depositor 


120 Wall Street, New York 


im Vacation Costs 


Fares West are lowest in years and all- 
expense tours are cheaper than ever. 
Union Pacific serves 15 National Parks 
and more of the West than any other 
line, including: 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam 


Plan now for summer. Get full infor- 
mation about Union Pacific bargain 
vacations. 


‘Surprising Reductions 


UNION PACIFIC 


J. P. Cummins, Gen’] Pass’r Agent 


Room 286, Union Pacific System 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Please send me information about 
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Over 73% of 
College Men 


prefer 
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GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


and for good reasons 


Paris Garters fit better, feel better, 
look better and wear better. These 
alert men know style, demand de- 
pendability and insist on their 
money’s worth. 

Important Paris features: The 
patented Paris Rubber Cushion 
Clasp—holds hose between “rub- 
ber and rubber”— prevents rips 
or runs. Steinweave Elastics used 
exclusively — treated with the 
special ANTI- OXIDANT Process, 
insuring long life. 


25c to. $1 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


By the makers of Paris Suspenders and Belts 


) 
A. STEIN & COMPANY * CHICAGO * NEW YORK 


ARN AB SHORTHAND 


Amazing AT H 0 M E 1 


Simplified and Natural Wi Leen Onin 
Method for Everyone Who memorizing and mental 
~ Hour, Become an Ex- pols or signs. Just simp! 
§ s. Just simple 
pert in 10 Weeks.j; ABCs. Fascinating and 
good positions or an aid to 
business success. Write 
CANDLER SYSTEMS, Dept. 45, 844-52 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
ness profession of 
your own, with all 
attend to? Then 
rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
agency Established 1894, Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Writes. Write in One effort. No strange sym- 
profitable. Prepares for 
SF LEDHAND for FREE BOOK. 
WANT a new busi- 
DO OU the trade you can 
become a foot core 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
Cassell’s New French Dicti 
Cassell’s New Frenc ictionary 


French-English and English-French. ‘‘Best in existence,” 
says Critical Review, Paris. Cloth, 1230 pp. Prepaid $2.68. 
Thumb-notch index, 75c extra Full flexible leather, 
thumb-notch index, $6.00, prepaid. FUNK & WAG- 


NALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Cutieura Refreshing and 
Shaving non-irritating 


even when used 
Cream 


twice daily. 

At your dealers or sent on receipt of 5c. 
rE Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 22B, Malden, Mass, 
BSS ERB RR RRB RRR RRR 


THE LITERARY DUGEST 


Internationa! 


Myron C. Taylor, Chairman 


In Charge of the Steel Corporation’s Destinies 


advance from the American corporation. 
It was discovered that Kreuger had mis- 
represented the cash position of the Erics- 
The of Morgan, 
according to this story, demanded that 
Kreuger pay back the $11,000,000. He 
was unable to raise the money, and left 
hastily for Europe, and then came the 


son Company. house 


suicide and— 


Now International Match finds itself 
in possession of the Ericsson majority stock, 
which it can not possess legally, because of 
Swedish law requiring control of Swedish 
companies to remain in Swedish hands. 


The American Kréuger affiliate, the 
International Match Company, has filed 
a petition in bankruptey, and various 
committees have been appointed to con- 
serve the rights of American investors in 
Kreuger securities. 


Meaanwane, the press of the world 
moralizes. 
‘‘Honesty is the best policy,” is the text 


of many an editorial sermon. 


One lesson that the New York Journal of 
Commerce would draw from the affair, ‘‘is 
the danger of placing an excessive amount 
of power in the direction of large corporate 
affairs in the hands of one man.” It also, 
we read on, “points to the difficult prob- 
lems raised by the marked development of 
the holding company device in corporate 
affairs.” 


‘ 


Why was not this ‘‘ungodly mess” dis- 


covered sooner, asks the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot: 


Why was there no auditing check? Is 
this a fair sample of bankers’ knowledge 
of foreign securities they handle? Have 
bankers handling foreign securities no 
method of checking and verifying the ac- 
counts of companies whose securities they 
sell, so as to detect the kind of falsification 
the auditors seem to have detected now? 
Until such questions are answered satis- 
factorily, bankers handling foreign securi- 
need not be surprized if they are 
subjected to even heavier fire than that 
already being directed against them. 
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International 


William A. Irvin, President 


Steel’s New Leadership 


HE spring of 1932 brings big changes 
to ‘‘Big Steel.” 

Recent weeks have seen the Unite 
States Steel Corporation choosing a ney 
chairman and a new president, and takin: 
a historic dividend action. 
of a dividend on the common shares 0 
April 26 puts them on a non-paying basis} 
for the first time since 1915. 

It is cheerful to remember that regula: 
distributions were started up again at 
five-dollar rate in 1916, and that extras 
were paid during the war and post-wa 
years, and that the regular dividend was pu 
up to seven dollars in 1926. The dividend 
was reduced to a four-dollar basis last 
September, and to a two-dollar basis in 
January. 

The reason for the recent omission is, of 
course, the present low activity in the steel 
business. 

And this is what Emile Gauvreau has in 
mind when he remarks in his New York. 


The omissio 


Daily Mirror column regarding the recent 
appointment of Myron C. Taylor to be 
Steel’s chief executive: ‘‘No salary is too 
big for the headaches which this gentleman. 
will experience before his business starts to 
hum.” The writer can not help adding: 
““And if it can be made to hum, he is the 


man who can accomplish it.” 


Ir will be remembered that since the 
death of the late Elbert H. Gary, the 
destinies of the Steel Corporation were con- 
trolled by a triumvirate: J. P. Morgan, 
Chairman of the Board; Myron C. Taylor, 
Chairman of the 
James A. Farrell, President. 


Finance Committee; 
Within the 
last few weeks the directors have accepted 
Mr. Morgan’s retirement, have made Mr. 
Taylor Chairman of the Board, and the 
real chief head of the organization, and have 
chosen William A. Irvin as President to 
sueceed Mr. Farrell, whose resignation be- 
came effective April 19. 

The theory of the new set-up is explained 
by B. C. Forbes in his Forbes Magazine: 
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BEAUTY AND CHARM 


thing so mars a beautiful face as the lines 
f fatigue and suffering caused by tired, ach- 
ng feet. Many beauty experts say, that one 
f the chief reasons so many women look 
ged and tired is because their feet hurt. 
or more than 30 years Allen’s Foot=Ease 
ne Antiseptic Powder has been giving rest 
nd comfort to millions of tender, aching 
set. Shake it in your shoes in the morning 
od walk all day—dance all evening in 
omfort. Sold everywhere—2 sizes now on 
ale. Trial package sent FREE. Address 
Jlen’s Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Allen's 


Send for Free book, ‘‘How to Obtain SE Beene 


and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ blank. 
to protect your ideas. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
610E Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Felt pad stops 

painful friction — 
B. Mild medica- 
tion removes corn 


- 


-C. Adhesive holds plaster 
inplace 


‘0. REMOVE CORNS 
' USE BLUE-JAY 


rdinary corn pads merely cover the corn. 
hey cannot remove it as Blue-jay, the medi- 
ited corn plaster, does. ’ 

If you want to treat your corn in a safe, 
spendable way, apply a Blue-ja Corn Plas- 
x and let the mild medication (note picture 
ove) penetrate the corn and loosen it for 
isy removal. Blue-jay not only removes 
rns but gives instant pain-relief, because 
1e soft felt pad prevents shoe friction on the 
nder spot. ‘ 

Always ask for this medicated laster — 
muine Blue-jay, made by a noted surgical 
ressing house. All druggists, six for 25c. 


BLUE-JAY. 


-ORN PLASTERS 


BAUER & BLACK) 


LD-5-7 
ON 7a FL etic as olan ert Sasa cand aan sa stom renner enessanm ner neeaetnn 


IE Cb aaa on es corse oat cinn sd neseneatlcbav ccanbessatec owenneanereseerateneseciees 


Ce oO Te Se et So 
1 ie Canada, Address 96 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 


TATE LERARY DEGEST 


To superintend actual operations, nota- 
bly production, a practical man, trained 
from the ground up in the particular line 
of business, is usually chosen, whereas a 
different type, a man of broader business 
experience, is favored as the chief molder of 
policies and handler of finances. 

William A. Irvin, the new president, is 
strictly a steel man, master of factory and 
furnace operations, not blind to the im- 
portance of selling, but wholly untrained in 
magnitudinous financial problems. 

Myron C. Taylor, enjoying a foundation 
of legal training and varied large-scale 


business and financial administrative ex- 
perience—a recognized business statesman 
—will be the principal pilot of the two- 
billion-dollar corporation. 


As far as Mr. Taylor is concerned, he has 
been considered to all intents the directing 
head of the organization for some time, 
and is well known to Wall Street as a 
lawyer and banker of long experience. He 
is expected to take Judge Gary’s place as 
the big man of the steel industry. 


Bor it was something of a surprize to 
both Wall Street and to the general public 
when Mr. Irvin was named to succeed 
Mr. Farrell. And yet this man, as the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce informs us, 
‘““has been toiling away in one or another 
of the subsidiaries of the corporation for 
close to twenty-five years, and has followed 
the business he is in for thirty-seven.”” As 
this daily tells us more about Mr. Irvin: 


He is an operating man, and his work, 
all these years, has been under the close 
observation of his superiors. 

Like Mr. Farrell, Mr. Irvin comes of 
humble beginnings, but while Mr. Farrell 
rose through the wire end of the steel 
business, Mr. Irvin’s first job was working 
with telegraph wires, from which he turned 
to enter the sheet side of the steel business. 
Ten years Mr. Farrell’s junior, he started 
as a telegrapher with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in 1888, the year Mr. Farrell 
received his first big promotion, the man- 
agership of the Pittsburgh Wire Company, 
after he had worked up from a laborer. 
Mr. Irvin stuck a while at railroading, 
becoming a clerk and then an assistant 
freight and ticket agent. 

When he entered the steel business of 
P. H. Laufman Company, Ltd., as a 
shipping clerk in 1895, Mr. Farrell was 
somewhere along his route of advancement 
between the Pittsburgh Wire managership 
and the export managership of the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company. Mr. Irvin’s 
company was taken over by the American 
Sheet Steel Company and was merged into 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate, of which 
he became assistant operating vice-presi- 
dent. During the succeeding twenty years, 
during most of which time Mr. Farrell was 
president of Steel, Mr. Irvin was learning 
the ins and outs of operating, and he grad- 
uated into the full vice-presidency in 1924. 


Lacked the Hollywood Touch.—A 
flicker director happened to be holidaying in 
China when the hostilities broke out. On 
his return to California the seribes met him 
and asked him for the story of his exciting 
experiences. 

“Boys,” he said, ‘it wasn’t a bit excit- 
ing. It was so tame I went out of my hotel 
and told ’em to shoot the scene all over 
again.”—New York Morning Telegraph. 
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IT’S DIFFERENT 


Lavoris has a unique mouth- 
purging action, very different 
from that of ordinary mouth 
washes. It coagulates germ- 
laden mucus .. . flushes ouf 
embedded bacteria and leaves 
the mouth and throat in a 
clean and hygienic condition. 


Lavoris positively will not 
injure delicate membrane. 


LAVORIS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Branch, Toronto, Can. 


ee OMI La eae Se ee ~T 
T ACCEPT A TRIAL BOTTLE 


LavoriIs CHEMICAL Co., 
Dept. LD 

968 North Third Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me your large, generous 
sample of Lavoris. I enclose 10c for 
cost of packing and mailing. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Reward of the Goody.— 

Girls who give advice to others 

Go to Proms with their own brothers. 
—Evelyne Lowe Cooper in Judge. 


Kill or Cure.—The President wants 
Rudy Vallee to chase away depression with 
a song. Desperate diseases require des- 
perate remedies.— Buffalo Evening News. 


Prunes Next. — Proressor—‘‘ What is 
the most common impediment in the speech 
of American people?”’ 

“WREeSHMAN— ‘‘ Chewing-gum.”’—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Probably ‘‘Baa_ Baa.’’—‘‘What’s the 
idea of the Greens having French lessons?” 

“They have adopted a French baby, 
and want to understand what she says when 
she begins to talk.” — 
The Lutheran. 


No Footman Needed. 
—Sure—‘‘ Would you put 
yourself out for me?” 

Hre—‘‘ Certainly.” 

Sue—‘‘ Then close the 
door as you pass out.” 
— Florida Times-Union. 


Old Faithful.—SHra— 
“T wonder if you'll love 
me when my hair has 
turned to gray.” 

Hre—‘‘ Why not? I’ve 
loved you every time 
you’ve changed color so 
far.’’— Capper’s Weekly. 


Beating Temptation 


nasty cold.”’ 
to the Punch. — Mrs. Y 


Brown—‘‘I hope you 
didn’t take a second piece of cake at the 
party.” 


Bosspy—‘‘ No, Ma. 
first time.’”’—T7t- Bits. 


I took two pieces the 


Coarse Work.—Hovwsr-partry Hostess 
—‘‘Very bad form, I eall it, to ring me up 
during church hours.”’ 

Gurst—“‘ Probably she knows you don’t 
go to church.” 

Hostress—‘‘ Very likely; but she might 
have had the deceney to assume that I do.”’ 

—Boston Transcript. 


Learning From Granny.—A _ certain 
grandson of Queen Victoria, when a fresh- 
man at Oxford, had spent all of his allow- 
ance and, what is worse, gone ten pounds in 
debt. 

He appealed to his royal grandmother, 
asking her for an advance on future re- 
mittances. He didn’t get it. Instead, he 
received a lengthy letter from that austere 
lady containing some reproof and much, 
much advice. 

In due course the young man replied to 
this. He had, he said, decided to heed 
everything his grandmother had to say 
about conservatism and thrift and had, in 
fact, already begun by selling the original 
of her letter to a collector for twenty-five 
pounds. New York 
10 


Morning Telegraph. 
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This Poeb Albost Sdeezes. — 


SODDET OD SPRIG 
I sig the joys of soft ad suddy sprig; 
(I sig them through the dose). 
cob warb 
We tedder to her spilig, verdal charb; 
(She deeds the warpth,) the robid’s od the 
wig; ° 
The blossobs their cobbiggled scet exhale 
Upon the air, ad everything here blows— 
The pik adebbodee, the pikker dose. 
The Easter boddet id Dorth-easter gale. 
The frogs are id the pod—(ad id the 


A wel- 


throat), 
The yug spring labkid id the beadow 
sprig's,— 
(Ah, warb, the all-wool labkid!) Od the 
breeze 


A byriad gerbs of idfluedza float; 
Ad by the stove, id witter fladdel thigs, 
I ped this soddet ere by figgers freeze! 
—Princeton Widow. 


“Before you get on, old chap, | think it’s only fair to warn you | have rather a 


—'‘‘The Humorist’’ (London). 


Old Soldiers’ Past Glories.— 


“Let bandits plan a ride for him— 
We're alluding now to dad; 
He tells how girlies eried for him 
When he was a young lad. 
—Buffalo News. 


Ma smiles incredulously then 
She takes the floor with pride 
And tells how many hearts of men 
She broke to be his bride. 


—Newark (Ohio) Advocate. 


All-Important Angle.—A West side poli- 
tician got his first dinner coat, recently, 
in time for a dressy function to which he 
was invited. He had a little trouble tying 
his tie, so he dropt in at the corner speak- 
easy and asked the bar-keep which of the 
customers was good at tying a bow tie. 

“That fellow at the end of the bar there,”’ 
said the bar-keep with a laconic gesture. 

The politician approached the somber- 
looking gentleman designated. 

“Would you mind tying this for me?’’ 
he asked, pulling his tie out of his pocket 
and slipping it under his collar. 

“Sure,” said the man, ‘‘but not that way. 
You'll have to lie down.” 

An explanatory comment came from an- 
other bar patron. 

“You see, he’s an undertaker,” he said.— 
Chicago Union. 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Bed-Time Story.—F ive fluffy little ki 
tens were born on the stage, but not unti 
the mother cat had been removed.—Denvery 
Post. 


How’s Your Arithmetic?—Mustered! 
to enforce the peace were more than 40,0) 
watchers including all of Chicago’s 50,000 
policemen.—Lake Charles (La.) paper. 


For Their Moral Good, We Trust. — 
ADVISES OYSTERS 
ALL YEAR ROUND 
—Richmond News Leader, 


.Pass the Smelling Salts.—Then , the} 
officers closed in. Murphy was wounded 
in one hip. A stray bullet killed-one ‘by- 
: stander slightly. 
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Mar 
ville (Mo.) paper. © 


Whirroo!—Mrs. Flor-: 
etta P. McC=——! off 
Pueblo, Colorado, Amer- 
ica’s champion woman} 
howler, added’ to ‘her! 
laurels, to-day.—Pontia 
(Mich.) paper. 
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“Wild” Is Right. ai 
Gill was dropt three times} 
and floundered all around | 
the ring in the two rounds 
he managed to survive} 
under wild right-hand] 
lefts to the chin.—Loss 
Angeles Times. 


Sidereal Time.—The} 
fastest regular, passen- 
ger-train in the world is} 
to be that running from | 
Swinton, England, to Paddington Station I 
at an average rate of *9.3 miles an hour.— i 
New Orleans States. io ae 


They’re Doubling Up Now. — 
GENEVAN HIT 
BY AUTO RIDING 
ON MOTORCYCLE 
—Aurora (N. Y.) Beacon News. | 


Probably a_ Politician.—Sebewaing— 
Oscar Kurzer caught a lawyer weighing 
eight pounds with a mud turtle in the} 
stomach which was so large it could not 
be pushed back through the mouth.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Nailing the Colors. — 

PIKE COUNTY TRIBUNE 
Devoted to the Interest of the Editor, and. 
the Social, Moral, and Economie Develop- 
ment of Delight and Pike County, Arkansas 


—Delight (Ark.) paper. 


Ye Gods! Spare Us!—Auckland, New 
Zealand—The American steamer Sierra 
discharged a cargo of gods here to-day 
under police protection because of threats 
of dock workers and seamen that they 
would take retaliatory action.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


